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TOMORROW’S BEAUTIFUL CITY 
JOSEPH HUDNUT 


NE OF MY FRIENDS, a professor at Yale, has defined beauty as a 
O value attributed to objects; and this value, he says, differs from 
other values, such as market value and social value and publicity value, 
in that it is arbitrary and irrational. Moreover, this value which he 
calls beauty is like all other values in that it is not an intrinsic quality 
of an object like color or weight or functional form but a quality pro- 
jected upon an object by one who observes it. To have value a thing 
must be valued, and to have beauty it must be valued in a way which 
is independent of our practical needs and desires. 

This theory seems to confirm my own experience; and before some 
other professor persuades me of its fraudulence I should like to make 
use of it in a brief speculation concerning cities. Beauty in cities springs 
directly from our valuations, from preferences which cannot be meas- 
ured by either philosophy or commerce. Beauty in cities—except as 
these color and direct our vision — is independent of traffic regulation, 
of densities of population, of good or bad government and of social 
justice. Beauty in cities, as in chorus girls, is the projection of a wish, 
the reflection of a moment in which we escape into happiness. 

If then we hope to guess the beauty of tomorrow’s city we might do 
well to examine first whatever present valuations may be significant of 
new valuations; and we should, if that be not a planner’s heresy, con- 
fine our inquiry to preferences which are independent of profit and 
common sense. I should like to discuss three valuations of this kind— 
first, the valuation we place upon speed. 


In the history of mankind we are the first to give a prime importance 
to the experience of speed. I mean, of course, speed for its own sake, 
speed as an irrational preference. Hector, Hippomenes, and the Desert 
Fox valued speed, each with a well defined end in view; we alone have 
made speed beautiful. The supreme gift of the airplane is not the 
fragment of time saved between London and New York but the aware- 
ness of a triumph over time and distance and over the imprisonments 
of nature. The rockets we shall send to the moon—or to Moscow— 
intrigue us less by their destinies than by the swift obedience they 
promise to our will. And the million words which hourly crowd the 
thoroughfares of the air have little import beside the fact of their range 
and immediacy. The experience of these transcends their functions. 
Some day when we have learned to objectify these experiences, we 
shall call airplanes, rockets and radios, like sailing ships and suits of 
armor, beautiful. 
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How simple our traffic problems would become if our people should 
value speed (as they think they value it) only as a means to an end— 
if speed were not in itself a delight, an infatuation, a necessity of the 
spirit. We would not then, I think, ask our planners to straighten the 
tangles in our traffic lanes when we cannot afford the money which 
might relieve the human misery in our slums or which might satisfy 

the claims of our children for an adequate education. We do not 

really value convenience and profit so highly; it is speed that we value. 
And since we value speed so highly—and since it seems probable that 
we shall value it still more highly—it will not be long before we shall 
project that value upon those unimpeded highways which promote 
our passion. Already we call them beautiful. 

Our forefathers inherited from the Renaissance an ideal of static 
beauty in streets. Because they valued repose, completeness, and defi- 
nition in the patterns of cities, they judged that street beautiful which 
was defined, complete, and reposeful. Baron Haussmann, who could 
not be called unmindful of traffic, sliced Paris with straight and 
leisurely streets framed in uniform walls, whose perspectives ended, at 
measurable distances, in “points of rest”: the Colonne de la Repub- 
lique, the Arc de l’Etoile, the facade of the Opéra. Where the streets 
met there were places, “reservoirs of space,” walled in symmetry. It 
was considered a fault in Fifth Avenue that it should continue north- 
ward to the edge of the earth, and whatever might be the embarrass- 
ment to traffic, we approved the Washington Arch which closed its 
southern end. 

Our new streets will have neither static perspectives nor stately 
terminals. They will be neither straight nor self-contained. They will 
not recognize a surveyor’s careful parcellings of land, nor will they 
be respectful of architecture. Our new streets will flow. Like rivers 
in a delta they will carve out their courses through the city’s antique 
pattern, over and under its obsolete thoroughfares, its green spaces, its 
wharves and bridges; in and out of the intervals between skyscrapers; 
and, if such be their fancy, they will go underground or into the sky. 
Unconcerned with symmetry, proportion, tradition and gentlemanly 
behavior, they will throw their accessory lanes, in double, triple and 
quadruple pretzel, over the debris of gridiron systems. They will mul- 
tiply. And they will never end. 

Do we not find the ribbons of asphalt laid along the east bank of 
the Hudson more beautiful than the sloping meadows and woodland 
vistas over which they are laid? Meadows and woodland vistas are so 
very Victorian. And if you are a banker and live in Westchester 
County, with an office in Wall Street, I am sure that you will agree 
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that New York is vastly improved by so felicitous a change. Your car 
flows so smoothly over the unpleasant Harlem and around the hill 
which lifts the little monastery of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and you are in and through the park before you are half way through 
the bid-and-asked-for railways. The apartment houses along the rim 
of Manhattan fly past like refugees before an invading army; the 
Hudson, reversing its course, flows toward Albany; and the roadways 
that cross the park play leap-frog among their four hundred thousand 
shrubs. Then over the black wharves and the red-stemmed steamships 
into the safe haven of the steel mountains! 

But you don’t have to be a banker to call that highway beautiful. 
It is our preference that makes it beautiful and the preference is that 
of a nation. We project upon it as a nation our delight in speed, in 
the exhilaration and drama of speed, in the new horizons of speed. 
When all the cities of tomorrow, being covered with a tangle of such 
highways, are stamped with their liberating ministry, we shall find that 
our cities also are beautiful and with a beauty unique to themselves. 


A second valuation, certain to give our cities beauty, is height. 

In ancient times people did not climb mountains. To the Gothic 
man a mountain was a consequence of sin; to the Renaissance man, 
a monstrosity of nature. But we climb mountains to enjoy their height. 
We love them and call them sublime because they are high. 

I think that we love skyscrapers for the same reason. We can look 
down without taking all the trouble implied by glaciers, sudden preci- 
pices and the unfavorable exchange rates of Swiss money. That is 
also why we love airplanes. 

Before long we shall have to redesign our buildings and our streets 
for the eye that looks down on them. We must give more thought to 
roofs, Le Corbusier notwithstanding. It has been said of Luytens that 
he designed the roofs of his country-houses before considering what 
should go under them and if you fly over the million country estates 
along the spine of Long Island—and fly low enough to see the delight- 
ful patterns of their roofs and chimneys—you will understand how he 
felt. I am glad on such occasions that I don’t have to see the Tudor 
facades. If you fly over some of our new housing projects—which 
Heaven knows are dreary enough from the windows of their tenants— 
they will come to life in charming cubistic sculptures like those of 
Kandinsky; and for that matter I have seen dumbbell tenements on 
Monday afternoons transform themselves into the Demoiselles d’Avig- 
non. As for the skyscrapers of lower Manhattan: no one has seen 
them who has not seen them from the sky over Brooklyn. 
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The time is not far distant when we shall imagine the aerial aspects 

of buildings and streets quite as spontaneously as we imagine their 
pedestrian perspectives. At Harvard the students offer their designs 
to the juries in the form of models, knowing well our air-minded prej- 
udices. We don’t really care about the facades—a circumstance often 
noted by certain critics insensitive to the aesthetic values of roofs. It 
is a fact that people see all around buildings and over them; conceive 
them as sculptures “occupying space and with space around”; are 
curious of their composition as they rest on the ground. These habits 
provoke new estimates of beauty. 

I am sure that these estimates will endow our cities also with a new 
beauty. I sometimes think that Boston is beautiful only from the air— 
and from the air it is ravishing. I must confess that I am a little bored 
with the Boston Library as seen from Copley Square, although it is 
still the best piece of architecture in America, and bored too with 
the dun church of Richardson which lifts its nose so snootily in the 
rarefied air opposite. The view across the Charles, with my back to 
Aalto’s new dormitory, still enchants me, but I am too much annoyed 
by that monstrous obelisk of the Hancock Life to love it as I did. 

How transformed are all of these once you are over the city! Boston 
is an immense carpet laid over hill and valley having a hundred tex- 
tures and torn by its shining rivers. The black wharves fringe it along 
the uneven bay; the skyscrapers are cacti thrust upward through its 
center; the golden State House beside the green patch of the Common 
is a bright new penny; and round the edges of the city, east, west and 
south, new codders and white ramblers form borders of frothy lace. 

There are a thousand colors in the sunshine; but it is at night that 
Boston most seduces me—when, after a dark ride across the country- 
side, my plane follows one of the long lanes of light that lead to its 
heart, the nebulae beneath us growing ever more numerous until all 
the floor of the night is thick inlaid with granules of fine gold. Then, 
riding beside the moon, we say to each other: How beautiful is this 
city! 

People who ride in airplanes form easily a preference for height and, 
since everybody will ride in airplanes, this preference will certainly 
color our judgment of cities. A most beautiful city, for example, is 
Camden, in New Jersey. I thought less of the Parthenon once I had 
seen the tomato factory there from the sky. I was helped also toward 
an understanding of my student who tells me that he finds the Hell 
Gate Sewage Disposal Plant more beautiful than any Venus. He had 
seen it from the top of the Whitestone Bridge. He has not, however, 
taken down the pin-up girls from around the mirror of his dresser. 
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These gifts of experience, speed and height, are confirmed for us 
by the airplane; and so is a third gift, certain also to condition our 
preferences in cities. I mean our preference for change. 

We conceive the world as a consequence of incessant change; and 
in all that we build we accept as certainties the factors of movement 
and unpredictable event. That is why we cannot keep our eyes upon 
the past. Our habit of seeing is formed by our acceptance of an evolu- 
tion, away from that which is fixed and finished to that which is on 
its way. The cities which capture us today are those which have in 
them an element of expectancy. We look for what they promise. When 
they contain the future we call them beautiful. 

Have you ever noticed how bystanders crowd around excavations 
being made for a new building? Nothing excites our interest more 
than the way the giant machines carve out the great square pit for 
the basements, lay the footings of walls and piers deep below the pave- 
ment, and put together with such foresight and precision the red scaf- 
foldings of girder and steel column. Our imagination will follow the 
welders into the sky, there to build in fancy the pattern of the new 
skyscraper. Will it have the horizontal stripes of Skidmore and 
Owings, or vertical stripes a la Julian Levi, or no stripes at all in the 
manner of Belluschi? It is fun to guess. And yet, when the building 
is finished, not one of us will look at it again. 

I sometimes think that no sign delights an architect more than the 
sign Building Coming Down. So it is with cities. How delightful it 
would be to see: City Coming Down! 

The preparations made for a new bridge please us more than the 
bridge—a fact not surprising perhaps to those who have seen our new 
Mystic River Bridge—and the wreckage of our once-lovely park along 
the south bank of the Charles attracted a thousand photographers 
who had never glanced at the park. We are immediately arrested by 
the sight of the bulldozer Robert Moses—pardon me, I mean the bull- 
dozer of Robert Moses—cutting a great trough through the blight of 
Queens for we know that a beautiful strip of asphalt will surely spring 
from that bloodless vivisection. The iconoclasms in eastern Philadel- 
phia delight us, not because we are nihilists, but because we have been 
shown the architect’s drawing of the immense mall that is to turn 
into a toy the gentle spire of Independence Hall. And what is there 
that we call more beautiful than those great holes torn in the sides of 
our cities out of which towered housing projects are to spring, where 
seventeen hundred families who now keep their milk bottles on their 
‘window ledges will—so long as they do not suffer an increase in income 
—enjoy the regenerating influence of mechanical refrigerators? 
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These are the dreams of city planners, a race which by definition 
must look forward to the completed flower and yet loves most dearly 
the more sleep-compelling odor of the bud. Change is our true ideal 
of beauty and next to change the promise of change. That “magnifi- 
cent mile” of Chicago will be most loved while it still exists as a model 
merely; the towers in Philadelphia’s Alden Park will excite us only 
so long as they are forerunners of an American Plan Voisin. Nor is 
there any master plan — not even that of Toledo — which will not 
afford us thrills a thousand times more poignant than the achievement 
of its distant and shining goal. It is the drama that we seek: the move- 
ment, the tension, the unexpected crisis, and the daring hope that we 
may play a part in it. 

Perhaps we shall find some way of accelerating time, as they some- 
times do in the movies, so that an epoch can be condensed into an 
hour. Then we may witness in one afternoon on some cosmic T.V. 
the whole story of a city. We shall see the first settlers at work in the 
forest building their log cabins and fighting the Indians; the arrival 
of Bibles, women and rum; the first factories and the ships in the 
harbor; the Irish, the Germans, the Italians and the Slavs. Skyscrapers 
spring from the earth, the stacks of great factories blacken the air, a 
Great White Way overcomes the night. Then Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright 
publishes a new book and the city begins to crumble. The factories 
move away, the great buildings are taken apart, the houses are blighted, 
trees spring from the broken asphalt, and the city, like Babylon, is 
received again into the quiet, forgiving heart of Nature. 

I should like to turn my T.V. toward Chicago. I should like to 
see the islanded lake-front as it moves outward into the blue water 
until it reaches, two miles wide, from Milwaukee to the edge of Indi- 
ana; and then to see the tired city, invited by those cool pastures, leap 
across the railroad and rebuild itself in gay quadrilles of white apart- 
ment and row house; while the tortured skyscrapers, left behind around 
the silent stockyards and the serpent-yellow river, fall into the streets 
and rust into a memory and a mound. 

That would indeed be beautiful. But when I described to my friend 
at Yale these the consequences of his theory, he reminded me that 
speed, height and change are all parts of one thing. They are aspects, 
or phases, of space. They are merely different ways in which we 
experience space. Whereupon he proceeded to prove that space 
doesn’t exist. Space is a mathematical concept invented to explain 
certain phenomena of vision. 

Good Heavens, he has destroyed the beauty of tomorrow’s city! 
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SPLENDID CARRION* 
FUMIKO HAYASHI 


TRANSLATED BY SAKAE SHIOYA 


Le soleil royonnait sur cette pourriture 
Comme afin de la cuire a point, 

Et de rendre au centuple a la grande Nature 
Tout ce qu’ensemble elle avait joint. 


Et le ceil regardait la carcasse superbe 
Comme une fleur s’epanouir; 
La puanteur était si forte que sur l’herbe 
Vous crates vous evanouir. 
BAUDELAIRE 


_ it is almost tiresome to recall how long he has been like this. 
Because he can no longer trust the poor working of his addled brain, 
he goes on living by physical strength alone, unconsciously moving his 
limbs like rattling, empty wheels. . . . 

Even though he had been getting sleepy long since, Kyozo did not 
know what to do with the hours that lay sluggishly on his hands. He 
just strolled on through the back streets of Tokyo, an unbearable feel- 
ing of loneliness accumulating sourly in his lower belly. But suddenly 
the wind blew hard and his cheeks felt as if they had been struck with 
sandy pebbles and he became aware that he had returned to the same 
building from which he had begun his wandering. The wind that blew 
from the deep lanes of that strange building smelled of fish and rain. 

Through the darkness, Kyozo saw a water fountain at the side of 
the building and he felt thirsty. In order to reach the pale and freely 
flowing water, he had to step across a deep gutter. As he stooped to 
drink, the crazy spray of the lead-smelling water splashed on his nose 
and cheeks until his ears rang. His feeble legs shook from having to 
cross the wide gutter, but he continued to drink greedily. The sound 
of an electric car reverberated from the building like a rumbling of the 





* This is the second of two stories by Japanese contemporary writers made available to the 
Review through the courtesy of Dr. Wallace Stegner of Stanford University’s creative writing 
center following his extended tour of Asia. The first, “Under the Sky,” by Haruo Umezaki, 
appeared in the Spring 1952 number. Dr. William R. Slager of the English Department at the 
University of Utah, who will spend 1952-53 in Egypt under a Fulbright award, has edited the 
present translation for idiom. Translator Sakae Shioya says of the author: “Fumiko Hayashi, 
who died last June [1951] at the age of 47, was one of the foremost lady novelists of present 
Japan. She was born low, and while serving as a maid, waitress, factory-girl, and such like, she 
worked up to be a writer. Her first work, My Wanderings, which is autobiographic, is her 
representative one, and most of her later works, which amounted to nearly a hundred in 
number, may be said to be its variations. As she was of the masses, their feelings are most 
sincerely expressed in her works. That is the reason why she is very popular among them.” 
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ground and died away in the wind. The childish face of his sister 
Taeko went smiling through the air: though only for a moment, his 
heart felt squeezed in his bosom. He sighed a sigh of loneliness like that 
of a grave digger and wiped his wet face with a soiled towel from his 
waist. 

Over the top of the building hung something dark like a fog. But 
it would pass, he thought. And at that a violent feeling of regret 
harrassed him. Nevertheless, past was past and now was now, and he 
wrung his wet towel as hard as he could. He would not be imposed 
upon with anything, he decided; he would not be overcome with mali- 
cious sympathies. He thrust the towel into his pocket: “That it is 
wet argues that it will get dry; that it will get dry confirms that it may 
be wet.” 

As Kyozo left the gutter, he felt for a moment that happiness came 
flying from afar flapping its wings. But no sooner had he experienced 
this vague blissful state than hunger returned and the transient happi- 
ness fled away he knew not where. 

For about a week Kyozo had been trying to be what was called 
a seat-holder at Ueno Station. It was his business to be at the head 
of the line and wait for one who might buy his seat. While Kyozo 
spent the long hours waiting he used to remember the battles he had 
been in long ago. Thousands of men had died then; life had flown 
away lightly like feathers. His memory was brightened with the cou- 
rageous deeds of those dead. But after the defeat their courage was no 
longer remembered and it was even said that they had been fools to 
give up their lives. It angered Kyozo to think that the living should 
so belittle the great sacrifice of the departed; that when the cruelty 
of war was forgotten, the men who were crushed in it were neglected 
in the living world. These matchless spirits seemed to be whirling 
in the fine dust that swirled around Kyozo’s body. In the last few 
weeks he had seen comrades driven by hunger who had committed 
suicide. On the battlefield all men ran mad... . 

After he had been repatriated from a southern island on the Liberty, 
Kyozo, emaciated in mind and body, lived on in uncertainty, intimi- 
dated by all that he saw and heard. He was like a ball of empty dreams 
that rolled about aimlessly morning and evening. His house in Yoko- 
hama had burned down, his mother had died just before the end of 
the war, and his sister Taeko had married a stranger and gone to live 
in Urawa. Her husband was a minor official in the Department of 
Education and did not have much money. Kyozo had stayed with them 
about two months; but the husband had parents to take care of, a 
brother in the First High School and a sister in City Girls’ School. 
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All these lived together and Kyozo could not feel at home with them. 
So he tried to find a job as soon as possible and went to employment 
agencies and answered ads in the newspapers, but the salaries they 
offered were not sufficient to keep a man in food. Even to live on 
steamed sweet potatoes three times a day, he would need 900 yen 
a month. Nevertheless, Kyozo ran away from his sister’s house without 
saying goodbye and began to lead a vagabond’s life from that day. 

Though he had more freedom in his new life, the darkness of his 
heart deepened as the days went by one by one and oppressed his spirit. 
The less restraint he had, the more he felt the need of it in his soul. 
But gradually he became accustomed to harsh treatment and he roamed 
more boldly the world of the wanderer, even when he had nothing 
to eat for days at a time... . 

Once during his wandering Kyozo had met a sixteen-year-old boy 
who had run away from an asylum. The boy had strange feelings 
of jealousy and hatred and often glared at Kyozo; he did not seem to 
understand happiness. Before Kyozo had had time to touch the poor 
boy’s soul, he began to go down to Kyushu without any object. 

Kyozo had not read any newspapers and magazines since he left 
Taeko’s house, but on the streets he could read the real state of things 
more truly. And he knew that he himself was going down step by step. 

One night while he was sleeping in the doorway of a building he saw 
a street walker pick up a man. They did not know he was watching; 
and after a wearisome, commonplace conversation, ignoring the cold, 
they began their plain yet secret human business. As Kyozo looked on, 
holding his breath, a blue flame burned in his eyes, an indescribable 
sensual sweetness oozed in his mouth, and his body grew warm. But 
suddenly the figures of the man and the woman blown by the wind 
in the midst of their sad business seemed pitiful and he felt warm tears 
in the core of his nose. It was so despicable that he could not bear 
it any longer and he felt like thrusting a dagger at the two who hugged 
each other in excitement. Kyozo had always regarded this animal habit 
sadly: a bold girl asked a man for some money beforehand; a timid 
girl took some money shame-facedly after all was done. Oh, how pitiful! 

One lukewarm night when the cherries were blooming Kyozo entered 
the dark enclosure of a burned building that was being reconstructed 
when he saw a small girl sitting on the knees of a big man. They did 
not know that a man was looking on in the dark and the strange 
figures went on mummy-like. As Kyozo turned away he was suddenly 
afraid. And like a flash of lightning he remembered Maupassant’s 
story, which he had read when he was a school boy, about a pastor 
who happened to see a cattle-truck on a cliff by the seaside. When he 
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opened the door to seek shelter from the rain, he saw a man and 
woman sleeping in each other’s arms in the straw. Shutting the door 
tightly, the young pastor pushed the truck down the cliff, crushing 
the two to death. They lay dead at the foot of the cliff, still hugging 
each other. Then he got angry with himself and told himself that he 
was one with the pastor, so squeamishly did he regard the mummy- 
like man and girl. Though he was still under thirty, he was obstinately 
narrow-minded like that pastor and his narrow-mindedness had formed 
a thick concrete-like wall about him. All Tokyo seemed filthy to him. 

Wherever he went, stealing and blackmailing seemed everyday affairs. 
He wondered why men had become dishonest, but then he realized 
that he himself had experienced at times a strange trembling of heart 
as if he might be drawn to such petty crimes. And considering the 
possibility that all men might become brothers in crime, Kyozo knew 
that he himself might become gradually inured to such a diseased life. 
Just think how he had become accustomed to wandering aimlessly 
from street to street! 

He almost welcomed the nostalgia he felt for the boy who had 
returned home to Kyushu, because for him it was a new emotion. 
The boy had said that schools and offices and society were all putting 
on airs and it was sickening to think of them. Once Kyozo had had 
a bright university life, before the war, but now all that seemed as 
far removed from him as it did from the boy. Yes, that boy of sixteen 
had a sharper eye than he did. 

And then about women. Kyozo had little opportunity to know 
them. Furthermore, since he had been repatriated he had deep mis- 
givings about the opposite sex. He could not believe somehow that 
sacred love was hidden in their smiles. Of course, he still had beau- 
tiful dreams. For a long time he had thought of Zosima in the Brothers 
Karamazov and he felt sure that the ideal life should be like his; but 
now that view was too childish to him. His acceptance of that kind of 
life was not an intellectual one; it was merely the result of an infantile 
preference. But his heart had changed and the whole world had 
changed too. Kyozo wanted to put his feelings into words someday— 
that is, if he could find the time. 

He often thought that it would have been better for him to have 
died on the battlefield. Yet his ardent longing for the land of his fore- 
fathers was curiously mingled with a feeling of pride that he was still 
among the living. So joyful was he to return home that he did not 
even notice the long and rough voyage. But now his attitude had 
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changed: he found himself thinking enviously of those who had fallen 
in battle. Nothing was so terrible as doing nothing. Kyozo felt a 
paralyzing pain like a blue flame throughout his body. 

The memory of his mother and sister had sustained his hopes on 
the return voyage, but now his mother was no more and his sister 
was married to a stranger and there was not much reason for him 
to remain in this world. He had to admit that Taeko had received 
him with tears in her eyes; but the next day she looked as if she were 
thinking of the food that must be shared with him and the already 
crowded house. And he thought he noticed in his sister an aversion 
for her husband, which made his being around them even more un- 
pleasant. Kyozo’s books now adorned the husband’s study and were 
kept neat and in a place where Kyozo could not reach them. He had 
to sleep in the three-mat room at the entrance and had no privacy. 
He found that he no longer wanted to call on his friends. Kyozo did 
not really object to the makeshift pillow, which consisted of a cushion 
wrapped in a towel, and a thin bed with no sheets to lie on, but he 
did not know what to do with himself in such a stifling existence. 
He believed that the life of a vagabond promised a more comfortable 
world than that of the bed in the entrance hall. It did not bother 
him if many slept in a small room in a low-class inn. When he had 
no money he slept out of doors, sometimes in a cozy shelter at a 
street-corner. Occasionally he loitered about Sugamo and Otsuka 
where he had lived when he was a child; when he stood at a corner 
of a burned-down street, even where most marks of identification had 
disappeared, he seemed to detect smells and colors of bygone days. 
Here at least he found something that seemed to make life worth 
living. ... 


This night Kyozo had gone to Asakusa by the subway. He got off 
at Tawaracho and walked up to the broad and deserted street which 
looked strangely like a river. At a store in front of the subway entrance 
a few working men stood eating five-yen bowls of buckwheat. Attracted 
by the dim lights, Kyozo went in and ate two bowls of buckwheat 
made of seaweeds. He had been there several times before; in the 
daytime it was crowded with many different kinds of people all eating 
bowls of buckwheat. The stalls on the street were now nearly closed. 
The road running in a fire-razed district made the sky which covered 
it appear all the broader; and, swept by the wind which was blowing 
bleakly, it looked sad to be left behind in this dark world. 
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“It’s going to rain tonight,”’ said a boy who was stirring the ersatz 
buckwheat as it was frying in a pan. The sandy wind made a pattering 
noise on the thin paper roof, but the May night was rather warm. The 
bustling Asakusa of old, almost oppressively crowded, was no more. 
At times in the silent, swamp-like darkness some freshly-painted woman 
passed by boldly. Two or three young men in uniforms without shoul- 
der straps also went by. A strange-looking passenger, apparently very 
busy and absorbed, hurried into the night. 

Kyozo went toward a small hotel where he had often stopped in 
Tawaracho. It was shabby-looking but the entrance was ornamented 
with stained glass like an amusement-hall and it gave Kyozo the feel- 
ing that it had once been something better. After he paid at the door, 
Kyozo went to room No. 4 with army boots wrapped in a newspaper 
under his arm. This was a six-mat room, but there were already seven 
guests there chattering noisily. There was one electric light in the room 
without a shade and one could hardly see through the dusty tobacco 
smoke. The one small window with paper-covered panes gave the room 
the appearance of a hen house; moreover, it had a sour toilet smell. 
Kyozo took a place beside a woman with a child. The woman, lean 
and sickly, had not combed her hair for a long time. Though she 
might have been young in years, she looked very old as she bent over 
her child and sang a lullaby. 

“Excuse me,” said Kyozo as he put his legs in a corner of the quilt. 

The woman stopped singing and drew the child nearer to her: 
“Make yourself more comfortable.” 

Three young men who looked like black-marketeers were gambling 
with cards. A man in Japanese clothes was watching them. Also in 
the room were an old couple from the country, who were lying down 
already. There must have been a cabaret not far off, for gay music 
mingled from time to time with the noise of the wind. The old couple 
started to drink tea from their flask. Kyozo did not smoke and got 
ready to lie down on the bundle of boots which he was going to use 
as a pillow. He was delighted that he could sleep that windy night 
under a roof. Although he was slightly annoyed by the lullaby the 
woman sang, which reminded him of a Buddhistic invocation, he had 
a pleasant feeling as his hand happend to touch a warm leg of the 
child. The men went on playing cards, smoking constantly and ex- 
changing lewd stories. 

Before long Kyozo felt thirsty and went to the bathroom to drink 
water. He saw there a young woman in a soiled slip who was washing. 
She glanced invitingly at Kyozo and then went on washing dirty things 
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satz in an old can. He pardoned himself in a small voice and was going 
ring to put his mouth to the faucet. 

The “Why don’t you use the cup?” she asked and reached toward a 
ore, dark stand with her wet hand. 

lan Kyozo was delighted to find courtesy in such a low level of society, 
ul- and he drank cupfuls of water, which tasted strongly of chemicals. 
ery “What time is it, I wonder?” asked the woman. 

“Around ten, I suppose.”” _Kyozo had no watch. 

in “So?” The woman peered through the dim light at the tall Kyozo. 
ed How exquisitely bright her eyes were! They were like ripe grapes or 
el- soft and soulful like the eyes of a fawn, and Kyozo felt something in 
or, his numb heart. He took another drink of water, but he could not 
er help noticing the lean shoulders that somehow looked innocent. He 
n remembered Taeko’s naked form years ago and his mother’s face and 


m the soft touch of the child’s leg. He was hungry for affection; he 
0 longed for it with the rapacious longing of a hungry wolf. 
n “Haven’t you had enough water?” she asked impatiently. 
l Kyozo shook his head. 
n “Too much water will do you harm.” 
e He thought of how beautiful the woman was, but he could drink 
r no more; so he silently stepped along the dirty hall in his bare feet 
toward his room. There the gambling was going on more noisily than 
ever; the man in Japanese clothes had joined the group. The old couple 
were sleeping head to head. The mother was still singing the lullaby. 

“Ts it raining?” she asked. 
} “No, there is only wind.” And as he put his legs under the quilt, 
the woman looked up for the first time. How different she was from 
the woman he had met at the toilet! Her eyes lacked light, her lips 
were colorless, and her teeth protruded slightly. Only her nose was 
well-formed and looked refined. 

“Were you a soldier?” she began. 

“Yes I was, a long time ago.” 

“Where did you fight?” 

“T was in Burma mostly.” 

“Oh, how interesting.” 

Kyozo looked at the walls and felt invisible spirits crowding in 
through every chink like a host of mouths. 

“T have come home from Manchukuo,” she said. ‘But since I have 
come back I have been greatly disappointed.” 
“Is your child ill?” Kyozo asked, for he felt its legs hot like fire. 
“I think it may be the measles.” 
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As he looked at the child’s face he saw red blotches all over it, 
What a worn-out face, not like that of a child! As it breathed heavily 
through its mouth it reminded Kyozo of soldiers lying on the ground 
weak with fever. He could see many soldiers’ faces with cheeks hollow 
and eyes sunk in and gums swollen. Horrible. 

“The child should be kept warm,” Kyozo said. 

“Yes, I know,” said the woman. “But I had to walk in the wind 
all day while I carried the child on my back. It did him no good, | 
suppose. But since he alone of them all lived through the long trip 
from Manchukuo, I think he is a strong child and he will recover 
from this. Once I had to walk forty kilometers with him and we had 
no food. Sometimes this world is like a hell, you know.” 

Kyozo thought to himself that everybody must have had an exper- 
ience which was quite like a hell. His vagabond life knew neither 
God nor Buddha. . . . 

The gamblers grew more excited by the minute and a kind of insanity 
seemed to break out among them. Indeed many men went mad and 
many others went half-mad and no one was in his right mind. All men 
suffered an agony of awful uncertainty. He could not help thinking 
that those who led ordinary, decent lives were really abnormal. How 
could it be that they could live so comfortably? 

Though it would not help the child much, Kyozo took off his coat 
and covered him with it. The room was warm and smelled of the 
tobacco smoke, which was disturbed from time to time by the wind 
that came in through a chink in the window. Suddenly Kyozo remem- 
bered one day in Burma when he had looked at the sky from a hut 
of palm leaves and he had wondered what he was doing there. He 
knew that there were times when he had been very close to madness. 

The music of the cabaret next door had ceased now. The only out- 
side noise was that of the warplanes as they flew by. But the legs of 
the child were sweating with fever and the child groaned so that Kyozo 
could not sleep. Finally, the mother gave her breast to her crying child. 
Though Kyozo saw that the breast was small and not a drop of milk 
would come out of it, he felt his heart tremble; for a strong sense of 
destiny which nothing could crush was reflected in that small breast. 

“Where is your husband?” Kyozo asked. 

The woman raised her face. “He was an engineer in a ship, but 
he died several years ago. Then I went to live with my sister who 
taught in Manchukuo; but we finally got separated from each other.” 

The wind had stopped and the rain began, pattering very noisily 
on the thin roof. Soon water began to trickle in through the window 
frame and the room became cooler. Kyozo closed his eyes, wondering 
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where that young woman was sleeping, trying to recall the look she 
had given him. Her eyes were so bright that they mesmerized him. 
She had exposed herself so shamelessly that Kyozo was angry. ... He 
had had enough of this 20th century; now for the next century and 
the next. He had sometimes fancied that some great magician might 
come and turn the pages of his book over quickly to another century, 
in which one might find a paradise like that land toward the south 
where nature and man seemed to be friends. 

“Take milk. Try to get some milk.” The woman scolded the child 
and then shook it. The child was trembling, his hair wet with sweat. 

“Do you think he’s all right?” Kyozo asked. 

“T’ve just given him Kyumei pills. He must have got thirsty.” 

He could see the blue veins in her breast. The child was too tired 
to suck milk. As Kyozo looked hard at the nipple, he remembered 
those young days when he used to take a bath with his mother. He 
felt a deep sense of loss; since he had not seen his mother on her 
death-bed, her final days seemed to him all the more cruel. He could 
not forget her tear-swollen eyes when he had left for the front. He 
once more laid his head against the bundle of boots; and the dust of 
the spirits killed in battle danced over him. 

Though the electric light went out—it had been switched off at the 
office—the gambling went on, lighted dimly by a candle. Changing 
shadows like giants were thrown on the ceiling. As he looked at 
them, Kyozo saw the shadow of a lion and then of a fox and then 
of some ghost who filled the whole room. Someone passed by in the 
hall and whistled loudly. “Eleven is too early to put out the light,” 
someone shouted in the next room. The rain abated and Kyozo ceased 
to strain his eyes in the dark. He was sinking into a quiet, serene 
state of mind; the flickering light of the candle reminded him of the 
eyes of that young woman. Oh, how he wished that they might meet 
once more... . 

In a vast desert under burning sun some formless fairies walked in 
a line, and knowing that it was all a dream Kyozo followed those white 
fairies and gazed at the blue sky and felt that he had come so far; 
ships under full sail went too with the fairies advancing in several lines 
looking like flowers with thick petals and hot vapor oil-like rose from 
the ground and the soles of his feet burned with heat and something 
like a house in the shape of a large shell moved toward him and 
Kyozo waited for it uneasily determined that he would crush it when 
it got near enough but suddenly it became a buffalo and he drew away 
from it because he was not sure of his strength. . . . 
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Kyozo opened his eyes when he heard the noise of rushing water 
in the toilet and he saw that it was growing light. The old couple were 
already up and were preparing to set out on a journey. The mother 
seemed not to have slept and was staring forward vacantly, baring 
her breast. 

“How is the child?” Kyozo yawned lazily. 

“It’s much. better, I think. It sleeps well.” 

Kyozo thought the child must truly be very strong. It was snoring 
loudly. The gamblers were snoring heavily too. It must have been 
fine outside, for the sparrows were chirping noisily. With morning, 
all the dust of the dancing spirits had returned to the nether world. 
Even the dingy room took on a kind of freshness, and Kyozo felt 
grateful that he had awakened thus peacefully and without pain. Be- 
sides, the mother and child who had come from Manchukuo were 
living still. Kyozo touched the smooth skin of the child’s warm leg 
and he knew that under its thin skin the blood was flowing. 

“Where are you going from here?” Kyozo asked. 

“TI suppose I shall stay here a few days more,” said the woman. “It 
will be too much for the child to be carried about today. When it gets 
a little stronger, I should like to go to Kawasaki to see a friend. I need 
to get a job in order to live; but since I do not know this friend very 
well, I am not certain that she will help me.” 

“How have you managed to get by so far?” 

“My husband’s old home is in Aomori,” she said and her cheeks 
grew red. “But I felt ill at ease there and decided to leave. I was sure 
that I could get by somehow or other.” 

The old couple excused themselves and left, both with small pack- 
ages on their backs. | 

“They came back from Korea last year, I hear,” said the woman 
in a tone that implied that a woman alone might get a job in no time. 

She rose carefully from the side of the child and went to the toilet. 
She was taller than he had imagined she might be. Left alone, the 
child tried weakly to feel for its mother; then it turned and curved 
its body about Kyozo. Its milk-scented warmth was endearing. As 
Kyozo felt the breathing of the innocent child through his soiled uni- 
form, he looked through the uncovered top panes of the window and 
he was certain that the sky was perfectly blue. 
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ARENTS who have faced the rather important question of where 
r to send their children to college may wonder why Shakespeare 


















ng chose the University of Wittenberg as the alma mater of his best 
en known literary son. Almost everything else about Hamlet has been 
8 subjected to critical study, but no one has seriously tried to determine 
d. what influences caused Shakespeare to send his scholarly prince to 
lt Wittenberg in preference to some other European university. 
” It may be of interest to point out the sources from which Shakespeare 
ad may have learned about Wittenberg, the factors which may have 
8 influenced his decision to send his young prince there, and the problems 
resulting from the selection of this university for Hamlet’s education. 
| Wittenberg’s place in the play is not insignificant. It is mentioned 
t four times, all in the second scene of the first act. Claudius is the first 
to name it. For your intent 
' Of going back to Wittenberg 


It is most retrograde to our desire. (112-4) 






Seconding the king’s suggestion, Gertrude says, “I pray thee, stay with 
us, go not to Wittenberg.” (119) Later Hamlet meeting Horatio in- 
quires, “And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio?” (164) The 
question is repeated a few lines later, “But what, in faith, make you 
from Wittenberg?” (168) 

Hamlet and Horatio were not the only ones at Elsinore who had 
attended the German university. It was probably from Wittenberg 
that Claudius had summoned Hamlet’s close friends Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern in his “hasty sending.” On this point, Quarto I, in 
which Hamlet calls them “kind school-fellows,” is more explicit than 
are the later versions of the play. Guildenstern wishes that Hamlet 
were again as he had been when “we were at Wittenberg.” (945) 

The four or five traveling players whom Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern had passed on their way to see Hamlet were also probably from 
the university town. Rosencrantz identifies them as “the tragedians 
of the city.” When Hamlet playfully greets his old friend among the 
players with the question, ‘““comest thou to beard me in Denmark?” 
(II, ii, 404-5), he makes it clear that the company did not belong in 
Elsinore. They were the actors Hamlet had known and had taken 
delight in while he was in the city. Since Wittenberg is the only city 
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other than Elsinore in which we know of his being, it is natural to 
assume that they were from there. 

Although Wittenberg may be associated with eight or nine of the 
characters of the play, most critics have dismissed it with only a passing 
word. Furness devotes a short paragraph in the Variorum to the uni- 
versity. He credits Malone with the basic information which identifies 
it. “The university of Wittenberg, as we learn from Lewkenor’s Dis- 
course on Universities, 1600, was founded in 1502 by Duke Frederick, 
the son of Ernestus Elector: ‘which since in this latter age is growen 
famous by reason of the controversies and disputations there handled 
by Martin Luther and his adherents.’” Furness also credits Ritson 
with the statement that Shakespeare ‘may have learned of this univer- 
sity from The Life of Jack Wilton, 1594, or The History of Doctor 
Faustus, of whom the second report is said to be written by an English 
gentleman, student at Wittenberg, an university of Germany in 
Saxony.” ? 

Georg Brandes pointed out that Shakespeare may have obtained 
his knowledge of the Danish court from three of his fellow players who 
had acted there perhaps in 1586. They were George Bryan, Thomas 
Pope, and probably the comedian Will Kemp. Although Brandes does 
not suggest that Shakespeare sent his young prince to Wittenberg on 
the recommendation of these friends, he does state that “It is probable, 
on the other hand, that Shakespeare made Hamlet study at Wittenberg 
because he knew that many Danes went to this University, which, 
being Lutheran, was not frequented by Englishmen.” ” 

Shakespeare could have learned of Wittenberg from many sources. 
During the Elizabethan period, it was well known to the inhabitants 
of London. Although it had been founded by a Catholic, it soon 
became the center of the Reformation. Luther joined its faculty in 1508, 
six years after its founding. It was to the door of Kirchenschloss of 
Wittenberg that he nailed his ninety-five theses in 1517. The next year 
Melanchthon joined him on the faculty there. These two made the 
institution famous. Charles A. Beard states that the young men 
flocked to it from every part of Central Europe and from every walk 
of life. He quotes a student’s report of 1521: 

There are more than 1500 students here. . . . There are here Saxons, Prussians, 


Poles, Bohemians, Suabians, Swiss, Franconians, Thuringians, Misnians, and 
many from other regions.* 





*A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, Hamlet, I, 40. Many editors of college editions 
in their glossaries do not go beyond Malone’s statement. Both Professors Thomas Marc Parrott 
and Hardin Craig, for example, employ identical statements, “Wittenberg, a German university 
founded in 1502.” 

* William Shakespeare (1926), pp. 358-9. 


® The Reformation and the Sixteenth Century (1883), p. 93. 
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The best known literary creation of Germany during the last half 
of the sixteenth century was Dr. Faustus. Originally he was only a 
cheap charlatan. It was from the sensational raw material about him 
that Marlowe refined the character of his famous play. Marlowe made 
his Dr. Faustus a teacher at Wittenberg. The university figured in 
other plays which first appeared in the ten years preceding the publi- 
cation of Hamlet. Wittenberg is mentioned twice in Hoffman (1602) 
by Henry Chettle.t A youth who had studied at Wittenberg is one of 
the chief characters in Thomas Dekker’s A Shoemaker’s Holiday 
(1599).° 

Wittenberg is mentioned in other literary works of the period. 
Fynes Moryson records in his Itinerary (1617) that he spent part of 
the summer of 1591 at this university, and in a later volume of the same 
work discusses the judicial procedure there.° Wittenberg is listed 
among a group of universities offered as representative of Europe by 
Lyly in Euphues.*? Thomas Nashe has his picaresque hero, Jack Wilton, 
spend a few days there.* These are some of the sources which could 
have called the attention of a London dramatist to Wittenberg around 
1600. 

Many of the European universities were known to Elizabethan Eng- 
lishmen. After a British youth had completed his degree at Oxford 
or Cambridge, he often traveled on the continent. Many of them 
studied abroad, but, as the records show, chiefly at southern univer- 
sities. The Lutheran faith did not draw young Englishmen to Witten- 
berg. But the Reformation was affecting the religion of all classes and 
the sensational literature coming out of Germany had a wide appeal. 
Wittenberg may well have been the first European university which 
would suggest itself to the mind of a popular dramatist or to an 
Elizabethan theater audience. 

But we should note the complications in which Shakespeare involved 
himself when he sent Hamlet there. First, he is guilty of an anachron- 
ism of approximately five hundred years. Claudius sent Hamlet to an 
England which “was his faithful tributary” (V, ii, 39). This limits 
the time of the action to the period when Denmark ruled England, 
probably shortly after the time of Canute, certainly not long after the 
death of his son Harthacnut in 1042, for at that time an English king 
was elected. Blackmore tried to free Shakespeare from this anachronism 















































*Hoffman, or, a Revenge for a Father, 1852 reprint, I, ii, p. 13; IV, ii, p. 61. 
®Ernest Rhys (ed.), Thomas Dekker, undated edition, I, i, p. 8; II, ii, p. 19. 
® An Itinerary (Glasgow: James NacLehose and Sons, 1907), I, 14-6; IV, 348. 
™R. Warwick Bond, The Complete Works of John Lyly (1902), I, 274. 

*R. B. McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe (1910), VI, 246-53. 
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by suggesting that Hamlet may have gone to some earlier Catholic 
school at Wittenberg to study philosophy.® But there is no record of 
a school or academy there which would have attracted foreign students 
earlier than the founding of the university in 1502. We need not worry 
about the anachronism. Such inconsistencies did not trouble Shake- 
speare, who has his Greeks at the siege of Troy discuss Aristotle. 

Furthermore, sending Hamlet to Wittenberg seems to place a 
Catholic in this great Lutheran institution. There is, of course, the 
possibility that Hamlet went there before 1515, when Luther nailed 
his theses to the cathedral door. But evidence that the institution had 
attracted foreign students before that time is lacking. The earliest 
version of the Hamlet story was written in Latin around 1200 by Saxo 
Grammaticus, a Danish historian who was probably a priest. The 
Danish court at the time would necessarily have been Catholic, 
although Saxo Grammaticus carefully states that his story had to do 
with Denmark in pagan times before it had received any knowledge 
of Christianity. Shakespeare has left ample evidence that the court 
presented in his play was Catholic—Purgatory, the Crusader’s oath on 
the hilt of the sword, the oath by St. Patrick, the churlish priest, 
Hamlet’s assignment of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to a quick death 
“not shriving-time allow’d” (V, ii, 47). 

If sending Hamlet to Wittenberg is another inconsistency, we may 
be sure that it did not trouble Shakespeare. He was more concerned 
with “good theater” than with mere consistency. The Catholic priest 
lent himself to dramatic presentation and was popular on the Eliza- 
bethan stage even as he is on our own today. His characteristic soutane 
conveniently identifies him. Although Shakespeare maintained his 
home in Stratford, which even during his life time became a Puritan 
center, and in spite of the fact that one of his daughters married 
Dr. John Hall, a prominent Puritan, the only clerics in his plays are 
Catholic priests. He seems to be more interested in presenting what 
would be effective on the stage than in sending a Catholic prince to 
a Catholic university. Whatever his personal views, as a dramatist 
he had no religion. What he says about religion in his writings is so 
impersonal that, although he was baptized, married, and buried in an 
English church, the Catholics have often claimed him. Shakespeare 
approached characters—Jew, Catholic, and Protestant—as human 
beings, not in terms of religion. Hamlet’s attendance at Wittenberg 
is only further evidence that Shakespeare was careless in handling in- 





*Simon Augustine Blackmore, The Riddles of ‘Hamlet’ and the Newest Answers (1917), 
p. 30. 
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consequential details. The spirit of the play is right, the characters 
live, and the problems with which they concern themselves are vital. 

So far we have considered only the probability that it was Shake- 
speare who sent Hamlet to Wittenberg. There is, however, another 
possibility. Shakespeare may have found Hamlet attending Wittenberg 
when he took up the story. Since Wittenberg was not even in existence 
when Saxo Grammaticus wrote, and as Belleforest, who retold the story 
in 1570, does not mention it, we must credit its selection to the Eliza- 
bethan version of the story. The existence of an Ur-Hamlet is now 
generally accepted. Could it have been the author of this lost play 
who first enrolled Hamlet at Wittenberg? 

The familiar reference by Thomas Nashe in his Epistle to the Gentle- 
men Students of Both Universities indicates that the play must have 
been well known as early as 1589, at least ten years before Shakespeare 
worked over the story. This earlier version of the play is usually 
credited to Kyd.’° 

There is rather general agreement that the lost Ur-Hamlet provides 
the source of both Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Der bestrafte Bruder- 
mord, the German version of the English play. Since Wittenberg is 
used in this play, it would not be illogical to conclude that Kyd instead 
of Shakespeare introduced it into the Hamlet story. If we accept this 
possibility, our question becomes, Why did Kyd send Hamlet to Wit- 
tenberg? 

There were several ways in which this university was called to the 
attention of Londoners during the closing years of the Elizabethan 
period. The first history of Doctor Faustus, by this time developed into 
a celebrated professor at Wittenberg, appeared in 1587. In England 
The History of the Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Dr. John 
Faustus appeared, probably in 1588, and may have supplied Marlowe 
with the setting for his play. Since Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and the 
Ur-Hamlet were written about the same time, there is a temptation 
to think that the use of Wittenberg in the two plays may have grown 
from a common interest. Marlowe and Kyd were good friends; Kyd 
was charged with having “consorted” with Marlowe. At some of the 
court actions arising from the investigation of the charges of atheism 
against Marlowe, Kyd made the statement that he first became ac- 
quainted with Marlowe in 1590, at least a year after the known exist- 
ence of the Ur-Hamlet. It then seems safer to conclude that the English 
version of the Faustus story which appeared about the time of writing 
may have supplied each author independently with mention of Witten- 





* The arguments over the date and authorship of the play are well summarized by Professor 
Hardin Craig in his Shakespeare (1931), pp. 708-11. 
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berg and suggested it to him as a German university which might have 
harbored a professor who sold his soul to the devil or as one which 
a Danish prince would have attended. 

The conclusion is threefold. First, Hamlet could not have gone to 
Wittenberg because it was not founded until several centuries after his 
time. Second, because he was a good Catholic, he could not have 
studied at this fervently Protestant university. And third, he was 
probably already attending it when Shakespeare made his acquaintance. 


ON THE MOON 






It is so quiet on the moon 
sight has to be sound. 

Sometimes a meteor slips into the ground — 
no air-rush, gone. 






No-turning, the sun still, 
one long stare. 

An eclipse sometimes, some years — 
big, moving dark you can feel. 


A band of zero suddens across, 
the boiling light hiding, 

the burned stone shading, 

and the turning earth its face. 












Then in the bone-dawn, bowed, 
the moon slides away, 
silently, silently. 

It looks white with God. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 
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WALKARA’S HALF CENTURY 
GUSTIVE O. LARSON 





ALKARA, UTE WAR CHIEF, deserves to be better known in Amer- 
Wiican Indian annals. From legendary origins he emerged to leave 
his mark on the history of the great Southwest during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Boasting scars from battles with 
many tribes, he became a leading actor in the successive dramas of 
his country’s exploration, settlement, and conquest: he knew the 
mountain men in their heyday, conducted profitable trade with both 
the Spanish and the Oregon trails, witnessed Western reconnaissance 
and migration, and influenced Mormon colonizing. An opportunist in 
the changing pattern of the West, he was more notorious than great, 
more bandit than chief, feared from California to New Mexico. Yet 
the century since his burial with Ute honors has barely preserved his 
name even in the state called after his tribe. 


I 


History grants Walkara (usually anglicized ‘“Walker”) considerable 
leeway in time and place of birth.1 He was born in Utah Valley some- 
time in the first decade of the nineteenth century. His name signifies 
“yellow” in his tribal language. Tradition tells of his father’s death 
by treachery in a civil war and credits Walkara and a brother, Arra- 
peen, with taking proper measures of revenge. It gives him numerous 
brothers and sisters in a polygamous family; a half brother Chief 
Sowiette won distinction as champion of peace partly at the expense 
of Walkara’s warrior prestige. His full brothers included, in addition 
to Arrapeen, Sanpitch, Ammon, and Tabby. 

Tradition also credits the Ute chief with an early vision in Uintah 
Valley. He died and his spirit was absent from his body a day and a 
night. He stood in the presence of Shinob and many angels. Shinob 
told him he must go back to earth for his work was not done. White 
friends were coming to live with him. He was also given another name, 
Pannacarra-Quinker, which was Ute for Iron-Twister. 





*Sources on Walkara’s origins include Dimick B. Huntington, Vocabulary of the Ute and 
Shoshone Dialects (Salt Lake City, 1872, 3rd ed.), pp. 27-29, which provides an account of the 
life and death of Wah-kar; reproduced in The Improvement Era, XVII (October 1914), 1110- 
1119; John W. Gunnison, The Mormons, or Latter-day Saints in the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake (New York, 1852), p. 149; Jules Remy and Julius Brenchley, A Journey to Great Salt 
Lake City (London, 1861), II, 345-46. 
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The chief’s chameleon-like personality won varied descriptions from 
contemporaries.” Most witnesses saw him as “‘a tall fine-looking man,” 
“a man of imposing appearance”; one characterized him as “the very 
beau ideal of nature’s nobility.” Another described him as an “ugly 
looking specimen for an Indian chief.” It was generally agreed that 
he ruled through fear, but certainly his “wild-cat fierceness” became 
“‘velvet-pawed” at will. He was well versed in several Indian dialects, 
spoke Spanish and made himself understood in English. When words 
failed him a highly developed art of pantomime came to his rescue. 
He was physically powerful and inured to hardship. His appetite for 
liquor was generally controlled when trading and when decisions re- 
quired a clear head. He was subtle, vain, and cruel in the manner and 
custom of a Ute Indian. 

If the Great Mystery reserved some creature to become Walkara’s 
medicine it must have been the horse, for his whole life was identified 
with it. The horse became the source of his wealth and power and the 
means of his ceaseless shuttling across the great Southwest. The horse’s 
appearance among the Timpanogos roughly paralleled Walkara’s. 
Father Escalante’s ten horsemen visited the Timpanogos in the year 
of American Independence, 1776, and in 1805 the Spanish interpreter 
Mestas reported having traced stolen horses to their valley. Arze and 
Garces called on the Timpanogos in 1813, did some trading, and lost 
eight horses in a savage native attack. First ownership of a horse in 
the village is credited to Walkara’s father, who, legend says, tied the 
animal to the corner of his wickiup and starved him to death. 

The Old Spanish Trail * from Santa Fe into Ute country in the late 
eighteenth century gradually wormed its way over the Colorado River 
crossings and the Great Basin to California. Large herds of horses 
and mules were being driven over the Spanish Trail from California 
to New Mexico by 1809.* The volume of traffic in those unrecorded 
years is uncertain but Henry Ashley was able to purchase horses from 
the Utes at the Green River crossing in 1825 and Jedediah Smith had 
no trouble in following the trail to California in 1826. William Wolf- 
skill led a trading company to California in 1830 and when he returned 
traded horses to the Utes. 







































































































? Walkara characterizations appear in S. N. Carvalho, Travel and Adventure in the Far West 
(New York, 1857), pp. 188-194; William Lewis Manly, Death Valley in Forty-nine (Los Angeles, 
1949), pp. 87-96; Swinn Harris Heap, Central Route To the Pacific (Philadelphia, 1854), pp. 
90-93; H. H. Bancroft, History of Utah (San Francisco, 1889), pp. 473-74; and Thomas L. Kane, 
quoted in L.D.S. Journal History, ms, March 26, 1850. 

* Joseph F. Hill, “The Old Spanish Trail,’ The Hispanic American Historical Review, 
August, 1921. 

*Lewis Houck, History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908). Houck confirms David H. Coyner’s 
account in The Lost Trappers of thousands of horses and mules crossing the river in 1809 but 
implies that the account is exaggerated. 
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It is not known when Walkara began his own raiding in Mexico 
and California. By 1840 residents of San Bernardino Valley were 
already complaining that “the moon has come again and with it the 
dread ‘Py-Utahs.’” *® Cajon Pass provided an excellent gateway in 
and out of the Spanish territory and most of the raids were conducted 
overnight. But when the stolen herds were large, with owners in hot 
pursuit, the Utes often divided their booty into small herds and lost 
themselves in the canyons. Then in a day or two they would emerge 
on the desert side and reassemble on the Mojave River. 

Sometimes the raids were strictly Ute affairs; sometimes in partner- 
ship with American trappers. Once when operating alone with his 
band in Mexico, Walkara was pursued by armed Spaniards almost to 
the Colorado River. When the stolen horses refused to enter the cold 
water the chief separated several of them from the herd and, accom- 
panied by a few warriors, drove them back to meet the Spaniards. 
Confident that he would not be recognized, he presented himself as 
having led a rebellion against Walkara and lost three men. He had 
managed to escape, he said, with part of the herd before the chief 
crossed the river. He felt that he was entitled to compensation for 
his losses in men and a reward for returning the animals to the Span- 
iards. The owners virtually bought back their own horses when they 
rewarded the chief and gave up the chase.® 

There were dramatic moments in the early associations of Walkara 
with mountain men like Jim Bridger and Peg Leg Smith. The three 
were about to cross the Green River to hunt buffalo when a band of 
Shoshones was discovered upstream. The chief insisted his friends 
first join him in driving out his traditional enemies. Peg Leg demurred 
on grounds of lacking a good horse. Walkara immediately volunteered 
one of his. In the attack the tough-bitted mount carried the trapper 
unwillingly into the very midst of battle. He wrested a war club from 
a Shoshone and fought with such ferocity that he became the hero of 
the day. Chief Walkara in great admiration for his bravery offered him 
any number of his squaws as reward. The trapper related that “being 
a very modest man I only took three.” ” 

However, Walkara was not always so ready to give up his squaws. 
“Dr. Lyman” came upon him in 1841 returning from an unsuccessful 
pursuit of one of his squaws who had fled across the San Juan River 





5 W. D. Frazee, History of San Bernardino County; Father Juan Caballeria, History of San 
Bernardino Valley (San Bernardino, 1902), p. 103, “The famous Ute Indian Chief Cuaka — 
best known as Walker — was very active about the time (1842-45) and his repeated depredations 
on the stock of the settlers was very annoying.” 


*Utah Historical Quarterly, VI (October, 1933), 123. 
"Phillips A. Bailey, Golden Mirages (New York, 1948), p. 32. 
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with her paramour. The chief was sad and kept muttering “Kah-che, 
Kai-yah, Mah-ru-ah” which Lyman later learned meant “very bad 
girl.” The chief denied any intention of warring against his rival for 
he said he had “two other beauteous Helens who would console him 
for his loss.” ® Further, if we may believe his own accounts as related 
by Colonel Thomas L. Kane, “He has more than one black-eyed mis- 
tress there [Mexico] to whom he makes love in their own language.” ® 

Walkara joined Peg Leg Smith and Jim Beckwourth in 1839-40 in 
what may have been the biggest raid of his career.1° A half dozen 
white men and about 150 Indians were involved. Beckwourth pre- 
ceded the others to spy out the land. He stopped at the Chino ranch 
and familiarized himself with horse herds in the surrounding country. 
Then came Peg Leg and Walkara, and every ranch south of Santa 
Ana to the San Juan was visited overnight. About 3,000 of the best 
horses and mules were driven away. The best yield came from San 
Luis Obispo, where the raiders got ‘1000 mares and the rest of the 
tame horses” amounting to a total of 1,200. Walkara and his men 
quietly cut an opening into the corral, tied up the guards and turned 
out the finest saddle horses. Trappings and saddles were also taken. 

Knowing that they would be overtaken beyond Cajon Pass, Walkara 
sent the main party ahead with the horses. He hid himself with a few 
Utes in willows bordering a stream where he knew the Spaniards 
would stop to rest. Don Palomares and his thirsty men dismounted, 
drank, and snatched an hour’s sleep. The Utes crept in to take their 
horses and when safe from gun shot gave a great war whoop and 
galloped away. The Spaniards were left to return on foot. 

Santa Fe provided a lucrative market for Walkara’s horses in his 
early career. It was also the source of equipment and adornment which 
transformed him from a buckskin-clad Ute to the grandiose chief de- 
scribed by John C. Fremont and Thomas L. Kane. Fremont recorded 
on May 20, 1844: 


We met a band of Utah Indians, headed by a well-known chief who had ob- 
tained the American or English name of Walker by which he is quoted and well 
known. They were all mounted, armed with rifles and used their rifles well. 
The chief had a fusee which he carried slung, in addition to his rifle. They were 
journeying slowly toward the Spanish Trail to levy their usual tribute upon the 
great Californian caravans. They were robbers of a higher order than those of 
the desert. They conducted their depredations with form, and under the color 
of trade and toll for passing through their country. Instead of attacking and 





* Thomas J. Farnum, Life, Adventures, and Travels in California (New York, 1849), quoted 
in J. Cecil Alter, Utah, The Storied Domain, I, 35-36. 


* Journal History, March 26, 1850. 
* Eleanor Francis Lawrence, Old Spanish Trail, ms, 1928, Bancroft Library, pp. 138-40. 
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killing they affect to purchase — taking the horses they like and giving something 
nominal in return. The chief was quite civil to me. He was personally ac- 
quainted with his namesake, our guide (Joseph Walker), who made my name 
known to him. He knew of my expedition of 1842, and as tokens of friendship 
and proof that we had met, proposed an interchange of presents. We had no 
great store to choose out of; so he gave me a Mexican blanket and I gave him a 
very fine one which I had obtained in Vancouver." 


Kane, in a lecture in 1850, described Walkara as he must have ap- 
peared on occasion: 


His dress is a full suit of the richest broadcloth, generally brown and cut in 
European fashion, with a shining beaver hat and fine cambric shirt. To these he 
adds his own gaudy Indian trimmings, and in this way contrives, they say, to 
look superbly, when he rides at the head of his troop whose richly caparisoned 
horses, with their embroidered saddles and harness, shine and tinkle as they 
prance under their weight of gay metal ornaments.” 


With the opening of the Oregon Trail in the eighteen thirties and 
establishment of trading posts in the Wasatch and Uintah areas, 
Walkara’s horse market shifted in that direction. He welcomed the 
change of scenery after kidnapping Spaniards for ransom became too 
tisky.1* Wéith success in trade came expansion of business and in the 


eighteen forties his lieutenants, principally his brothers, conducted 
raids independently but under his direction. Swinn Harris Heap wrote 


of Walkara in 1853: 


Having an unlimited supply of fine horses, and being inured to every fatigue 
and privation he keeps the territories of New Mexico and Utah, the provinces of 
Chihuahua and Sonora and the southern portion of California in constant alarm. 
His movements are so rapid and his plans so skilfully and so secretly laid that he 
has never once failed in any enterprise, and he scarcely disappears from one 
district before he is heard of in another. He frequently divides his men into two 
or more bands which, making their appearance at different points at the same 
time, each headed, it is given out, by the dreaded Walkah in person, has given 
him with the ignorant Mexicans the attribute of ubiquity. The principal object 
of his forays is to drive off horses and cattle but more particularly the first; and 
among the Utahs we noticed horses with brands familiar to us in New Mexico 
and California.’ 


Chief Walkara also carried on a lucrative slave trade. Paiutes and 
Digger Indians readily sold their squaws and children in times of 
famine. Horse meat was preferable to eating their own flesh. But the 





“John Charles Fremont, Memoirs of My Life (Chicago and N.Y., 1887), p. 386. 
® Journal History, March 26, 1850. 

* Bancroft, op. cit., p. 478. 

“Heap, op .cit., p. 92. 
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chief did not depend on starvation for his slave traffic. He levied 
tribute on the weaker tribes and stole what he could not take other- 
wise. Daniel W. Jones wrote: 


... the people of New Mexico in 1851 were making annual trips commencing 
with a few goods, trading on their way with either Navajos or Utes for horses. . . 
These used-up horses were brought through and traded to the poorer Indians 
for children. . . . This trading was continued into Lower California where the 
children bought on the down trip would be traded to the Mexican-Californians 
for other horses, goods, or cash. . . . All the children bought on the return trip 
would be taken back to New Mexico and then sold, boys fetching on an average 
$100, girls from $150 to $200. . . . This slave trade gave rise to cruel wars between 
native tribes from Salt Lake down to the tribes of Southern Utah. Walker and 
his band raided the weak tribes, taking their children prisoners and selling them 
to the Mexicans. Many of the lower classes, inhabiting the southern deserts, 
would sell their own children for a horse, and kill and eat the horse.*® 


II 


American occupation of California in 1846-47 proved disturbing to 

Walkara’s economy. U.S. soldiers were stationed in Cajon Pass to 
block the main channel of raiding. This increased the hazards of the 
chief’s horse stealing and made it necessary to bring smaller herds 
across the mountains by devious trails. The first guards stationed in 
the Pass were members of the Mormon Battalion under command of 
Jefferson Hunt. 

More disturbing was the appearance of these same Mormons on the 
Oregon Trail in the north. Several emigrant parties had crossed the 
inhospitable salt desert in 1846 enroute to California. But in 1847 the 
Mormons located in the Salt Lake Valley itself. Jefferson Hunt hurried 
over the Spanish Trail from California to join his people in their new 
home. In June 1848 others of the Battalion followed, bringing a wagon, 
and gradually the route became the Mormon emigrant road to Cali- 
fornia. 

News of the Mormon invasion of Salt Lake Valley reached Walkara 
in Spanish Fork Canyon where he was camped together with Chief 
Sowiette. Recalling the white man’s encroachment on other tribal 
lands Walkara proposed driving them out before their settlement be- 
came a threat to Ute hunting ground. When Sowiette opposed him 
the war chief insinuated it was from fear. 

“Dog, you call me a coward!” the peace-loving chief growled. Before 
Walkara could reply Sowiette grabbed a rawhide whip and lashed him 


























* Daniel W. Jones, Forty Years Among the Indians (Salt Lake City, 1890), pp. 49-50. 
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across the shoulders. The young chief yielded before the prestige of 
his respected elder.’® 

It was fortunate for the Mormons that their first settlement was in 
the relatively unattractive ‘“‘no man’s land” between Ute and Sho- 
shone; fortunate also that Chief Walkara was an opportunist. If he 
could not drive out the Mormons he would cultivate them and use 
them to his advantage as he had the Spaniards. He had long insisted 
that the outlying ranches in San Bernardino Valley were maintained 
for his special benefit.1* Now trade had come to his own lands and 
cattle and horses would multiply in the Wasatch. He promptly ap- 
peared in Salt Lake with several hundred horses for sale.'® 

Jim Bridger refused to let the Ute trade swing to the Mormons with- 
out a struggle. He wrote Brigham Young on April 14, 1849, informing 
him that Walkara was stirring up the Indians against the settlers.’® 
At the same time he courted Walkara’s friendship at his fort on the 
Oregon Trail. He warned the chief that the Mormons would gradu- 
ally occupy the best Ute lands. When Walkara returned to Utah 
Valley he found Bridger’s prediction coming true. The Mormons were 
building Fort Utah on a choice fishing stream of the Utes. The local 
Indians were beating the war drums. A cannon boomed once in 
response. Brigham Young sent two rugged Mormons to talk peace 
with Walkara.2° As Porter Rockwell and George Bean approached 
the Indian camp they heard the war chant and soon they caught 
glimpses of painted forms dancing wildly against a red fire. Bean was 
captured as he stood fascinated by the scene, but his fearlessness won 
Ute respect and soon he faced Chief Walkara with Brigham Young’s 
message. He insisted that the Mormons came only as friends and 
wanted to teach the Utes to plant and harvest. Rockwell came for- 
ward to corroborate Bean’s message and Walkara was satisfied. He 
sent the following reply to Young: “The waters are mine. Mormons 
may use them. We want to trade. Brigham is our white father. Brid- 
ger wants to trade with us but we wait for you. You do not come so we 
come to you in Salt Lake.” *? 

The chief called on Brigham Young two weeks later and on June 
13th invited the Mormons to settle on his lands in San Pete and Little 










































Orson F. Whitney, History of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1892), I, 398; Tullidge’s Quarterly 
Magazine, III (July, 1884), 240-241. 


Father Juan Caballeria, op. cit., pp. 103-4. 

* Journal History, September 5, 1848. 

# Ibid., April 17, 1849; Bancroft, 309. 

** George W. Bean, Autobiography (Salt Lake City, 1945), pp. 53-54. 
* Journal History, June 2, 1849. 
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Salt Lake Valley. In August he piloted an exploring party into the 
former.”? 

Immediately following Walkara’s invitation to the Mormons to oc- 
cupy his lands the first waves of the “forty niners” swept across the 
Basin toward California. The late comers, to whom the northern 
course was closed, backed and eddied around Fort Utah during the 
fall. Finally Jefferson Hunt relieved the situation in September by 
piloting them toward their destination over the southern or Mormon 
route to California. W.H. Manly became a part of that miscellaneous 
group as a result of Chief Walkara’s timely assistance. Manly’s party 
had come down the Green River by boat to the entrance of the Du- 
chesne. 


They [some Utes] took us into their lodges and showed us blankets, knives, and 
guns and then with a suggestive motion said all was “Mormonee” by which we 
understood they had got them from the Mormons. An Indian in the back of 
the lodge looked very pleasant and his countenance showed a good deal of 
intelligence for a man of the mountains.?* 


The Manly party decided to pose as Mormons and: 


The fine looking Indian who sat as king in the lodge, now by motions and a word 
or two made himself known as chief Walker. . . . I asked him how many sleeps 
or days it was from there to Mormonee. In answer he put out his left hand and 
then put two fingers of his right hand astride of it, making both go up and 
down with the same motion of a man riding a horse. Then he shut his eyes and 
laid his head on his hand three times by which I understood that a man could 
ride to the Mormon settlement in three sleeps or four days. 


The chief, upon learning the whites were bound for California, dra- 
matically dissuaded them from continuing down the dangerous river 
and directed them overland to Utah Valley. 

November 19, 1849, Bishop Isaac Morley led a Mormon colony into 
the San Pete Valley. A week later Parley P. Pratt with a company of 
fifty horsemen left Fort Utah to explore the land southward. Pratt 
found Walkara’s band on the Sevier River in a sorry condition. 
Measles, the white man’s gift to his people, was rampant and food was 
scarce. The man of a thousand horses was grateful for a sack of flour 
to be shared with Arrapeen. A daughter of Arrapeen died of the fever 
and the Mormons watched the Utes kill a captive Paiute boy to share 





* Prior to leaving Salt Lake, Walkara attended Mormon 24th of July (Pioneer Day) fes- 
tivities “with two hundred of his best dressed and mounted cavaliers, who stacked their guns 
and took up their places at the ceremonies and banquet with the quiet precision of soldiers 
marched to mass.” Kane, Journal History, March 26, 1850. 


* Manly, op. cit., pp. 87-96. 
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her grave. Not far up the river they came upon Walkara’s aged mother 
dying alone according to custom.” 

It was natural that the suffering Utes should migrate toward Mor- 
ley’s colony at Manti and become its ward during the severe winter. 
Walkara and Bishop Morley became fast friends and the chief was 
baptized a Mormon on March 13, 1850. The situation was fortunate 
for the colonists for in their hospitable presence Walkara resisted pres- 
sure from two directions to turn their enemy. Some Mormons had 
killed a thieving Indian at Fort Utah and part of Walkara’s tribe laid 
siege to the fort and called him a woman for not joining an attack on 
it. He also confided to Bishop Morley that certain traders were trying 
to wean him away from the Mormons. Morley wrote Brigham Young 
at Walkara’s request on April 21, 1950: 

Grant has written a letter to Vasquez and others to stir up the natives to go 
over into Uintah Valley. They say “We are your friends; we are rich, we will 
pay you for your land; the Mormons want to get it for nothing. We don’t kill 
you for stealing from us or killing our cattle. The Mormons do what is wrong. 
We love you.” Walker says, “It is not us they love, but our trade, the buck- 


skins.” . . . The leaders wish to have the natives keep this consultation a secret 
but Walker says he will tell it as he wishes to be friends with all white people.*® 


The winter crisis passed and May 22 found Mormons and Utes 
gathered in a trading convention at Fort Utah.?® Walkara, who lay in 
fever, chafed at Brigham Young’s delay in calling upon him. When the 
Governor did bow through the door of his tent the chief’s face bright- 
ened. Brigham had not forgotten! 

“We have brought food and clothing for trade,” Young began. 

“And rifles?” questioned Walkara. 

“Some ammunition, but no guns and no liquor.” 

The chief frowned. He knew both were available in Salt Lake. He 
knew also of the Mormon law forbidding their sale to Indians. Brig- 
ham’s words rankled in his bosom but his fever left him no strength 
to protest. 

“Bishop Morley sent this,” said Young, holding out an envelope. 

“What paper say?” asked the chief. 

“It says that you are a good Mormon now. I am happy.” 

As he took the membership certificate the chief announced, ‘‘Wal- 
kara and Mormons brothers. No more fighting.” 





** Journal History, December 6-8, 1849. 
* Journal History, March 13, April 21, 1850. 
8 Ibid., May 22, 1850. 
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But he had not counted on the Shoshones. While Utes and Mor- 
mons celebrated, these traditional enemies crept out of the canyons 
to drive off a large number of horses. The old Walkara returned with 
reviving strength. When he was able he insisted that the Mormons 
join the Utes in reprisal. Brigham refused. “Stay home,” he told 
Walkara. “Hunt and fish in your own lands.” 

This was a fellowship the chief could not understand. The Mormons 
talked of brotherhood but refused to fight against a common enemy. 
Walkara’s war spirit spread quickly and the Mormons took refuge in- 
side the fort. All night the howling Utes circled for attack. Walkara 
faced Sowiette again across the council fire.2” His impassioned demand 
for action won strong support. 

“You anger too easily,” said Sowiette. “Yesterday the Mormonee 
was your friend. He fed you and took care of your sick. Today he 
refuses to fight and you make him your enemy.” Then after a pause 
he announced, “I will not join you against the Mormons.” 

“Then we'll attack alone!” 

“Brigham said stay home. If you attack you’ll find my warriors 
against you.” 

Walkara sprang to his feet and found himself confronted by the no 
less agile Sowiette. They measured each other. “You called me a 
coward once, Walkara. Don’t do it again. Sowiette is no coward.” 

That Walkara well knew, and he also realized that he had nothing 
to gain from civil war. He signalled Arrapeen and together they led 
their warriors up the Timpanogas Trail. Two days later they found the 
Shoshone enemy at the top of Echo Canyon camped on Yellow 
Creek.** Six lodges were surrounded at dawn before the dogs gave 
warning. The sun was scarcely up before the gunfire, screams, and 
curses were silenced, the lodges were charred ruins, and dead bodies 
strewed the ground. Walkara counted seven warriors and four squaws. 
This was sweet revenge! 

Again that day they routed enemies camped on Echo Creek and gave 
life for life. They took several prisoners and a herd of horses. Drunk 
with victory the brothers quarrelled over the booty. When hot-tem- 
pered Arrapeen undertook to drive off some of the horses he drew fire 
on them from Walkara’s men. Arrapeen’s warriors finished off the rest 
in retaliation leaving only Shoshone prisoners as the spoils of war. 
There was no market for these at Fort Utah so Walkara’s entire band 
descended upon the Mormon colony at Manti to celebrate their vic- 





* J, Marinus Jensen, History of Provo (Provo, 1924), pp. 59-60. Tullidge’s Quarterly Magazine, 
III Quly, 1884), 240-41. 


* Journal History, June 27, 1850; Deseret News, July 15, 1850. 
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tory.2° This was not the Walkara recently baptized by Bishop Morley. 
The old Walkara had returned, tempestuous, arrogant, and vengeful, 
with a force sufficient to wipe out the entire colony which once be- 
friended him. Mormon prayers grew more fervent when the celebrat- 
ing Utes paraded their Shoshone squaws. The prisoners, with heads 
shaved and holding aloft the scalps of their dead, were made to dance 
for their captors. When grief choked their singing, jeers and laughter 
echoed through the valley. 

Perhaps the Mormons’ security lay in their acres of unripened 
grain. These wakened the dreamer in Walkara with whom Bishop 
Morley could communicate. When Brigham Young arrived in August 
the chief’s friendship was completely recaptured by the gift of a single 
beef. He disposed of his slaves to Spaniards on the Green River and 
spent the winter again with the Navajos. 


Il 


Meanwhile, in January of 1851, the Mormons established a colony 
in Little Salt Lake Valley.2° Walkara found them there on March 3 
and warned the Paiutes not to molest them. He had expected to meet 
his younger brother San Pitch with many hundred horses when he 
returned to Paiute country. But San Pitch had lost most of his stolen 
horses to pursuing Spaniards. The war chief pronounced him a poor 
general and confided to the Mormon leader George A. Smith that he 
would return for a larger herd himself. But Smith easily dissuaded him 
with a reminder that U.S. soldiers now guarded the Cajon Pass. 

Walkara called on Governor Young in Salt Lake in the spring of 
1851. He had two requests to make. He was a member of the Mormon 
Church by virtue of his baptism at the hands of Bishop Morley; there- 
fore he should hold the priesthood as other Mormons did. Why had 
he been denied this “medicine”? Also his membership qualified him for 
a white squaw.*! Why were his requests always ignored? His visit 
was partially successful, for he and three other chiefs ** were ordained 
“elders” in the Mormon Church. But again Brigham Young tried to 





* These Our Fathers, San Pete County Centennial publication (Springville, 1947), p. 27. 


*® Walkara-Mormon relations presented in the following pages are based largely on L.D.S. 
Journal History accounts for the dates involved. Sources for such relations in Iron County 
include Parowan Ward record compiled by Andrew Jenson, reports appearing in the Deseret 
News, and George A. Smith’s personal journal of the Iron Mission. 


* George A. Smith announced from the pulpit on Oct. 7, 1853, “Walker himself has teased 
me for a white wife .. . If any lady wishes to be Mrs. Walker, if she will report herself to me 
I will agree to negotiate the match.” Journal of Discourses, I, 197. 


* Sowiette, Arrapeen, and Unhoquitch. Journal History, June 9, 1851. 
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explain to the chief that white women were not sold or just given away 
on request, but must be wooed for consent. Perhaps one day he could 
manage to get the chief a white wife. 

So Walkara came away with his new medicine but without a white 
squaw. While he fretted over Brigham’s lack of respect for his chief- 
tainship the Governor divided Utah Territory into three Indian 
agencies.** He appealed to Washington for a treaty with the Utes by 
which they might be compensated for extinction of their land claims.** 
But this formality, complied with elsewhere in native dispossession, was 
not observed in Utah in the ’fifties. Walkara’s invitation for Mormon 
settlement in San Pete Valley had anticipated trade advantages. But 
their rapid occupation of every favorable stream and valley was fast 
robbing him of bargaining power. When agents J. H. Holeman and 
Henry R. Day invited him to participate in a government treaty at 
Laramie in September 1885, he refused, preferring to watch develop- 
ments nearer at hand.*° 

Governor Young’s fall tour in 1851 included selection of Fillmore as 
Territorial capital. He returned by way of San Pete Valley, where he 
found a Spanish trading party headed by one Pedro Leon. Because 
the governor had issued a proclamation in April forbidding slave traffic 
in the Territory, Leon was taken into custody, together with his slave 
property. The Mormons were again interfering with Ute economy. 
Walkara’s brother Arrapeen made dramatic protest. He took a Paiute 
child by the heels and dashed its head upon the ground. Then survey- 
ing the corpse he charged: ‘See what you have done! You refuse to 
buy our slaves and now you won’t let us sell them to the Spaniards. If 
Mormonees had any heart they would not do such things!’’** It was 
a characteristically native point of view. 

When Walkara reached Parowan on the southern limits of the Basin 
he discovered the same transformation which was taking place in other 
Mormon communities. Thick mud walls enclosed long rows of log 
houses, and harvested fields had provided stores of food for winter. 
The settlers were willing to share. They invited the Utes to a feast ** 
at which the Indians gorged themselves on potatoes, squash, meat, and 
pastries. When the Mormons told them it was all theirs the Utes were 





3 Deseret News, 1:300; Journal History, July 21, 1851. 
* History of Brigham Young, ms, 1850, p. 108. 


*®Teland H. Creer, Utah and the Nation (Seattle, 1921), p. 168. “Walker and Sowiette 
declared that they did not trust the Mormons and that the meeting was a plot to murder them 
and for that reason they refused to attend.” 


** Jones, op. cit., p. 53. 
* Parowan Ward Record, November 5, 1851. 
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away ff  inaquandary until a way was found to carry the left-overs. They took 
could off their leggings, tied them at the bottom and stuffed them with un- 
eaten food. In this manner they marched off to another celebration of 
vhite § their own while the Mormons danced to the fiddle in candle-lighted 
hief. halls. 
dian It was March, 1852, when the Utes returned from Navajo country. 
S by The chief discovered that the Little Salt Lake settlement had sprouted 
ns, 34 another colony on Coal Creek which was making ready to manufacture 
was iron. He disciplined a Paiute chief for stealing from the colonists. 
non That was a privilege reserved for the Utes when occasion dictated. 
But But his restraining hand upon the Paiutes was but the shadow of a 
fast stronger white man’s hand closing upon his own destiny. In Salt Lake 
und City that summer the War Chief was weighed and measured for 
at United States Government records.** On August 21, Governor Young 
op- invited him, via Bishop Morley at Manti, to return to Salt Lake to 
make peace with the Shoshones.*® Why should he make peace? rea- 
as soned Walkara. He hadn’t had a good fight with his traditional 
he enemies since the massacre on Yellow Creek. The score was even so far 
ise as he was concerned! Nevertheless, on September 4 a number of Ute 
ic chiefs met with Shoshones in the Mormon capital and made a “good 
ye peace” in the presence of the Governor.*° 
y. Walkara returned from the Navajos in early spring of 1853 to find 
e ‘uneasy Mormon-Ute relations in Iron County. Peteetneet’s band had 
2 wintered at Parowan allowing their horses to invade fields of fall 
) grain. Mormon protests brought surly reminders, “These are Ute 
f lands you cultivate.” When the horses were impounded their owners 


prepared to attack the fort. Paiute chief Kanarra warned the Mormons 
but sided against the Utes. The latter then reconsidered, begged re- 
lease of their horses, and stormed away toward Cedar City. Here the 
band divided, half crossing the rim of the Basin to meet Chief Walkara 
and the other half to massacre a band of Paiutes at Iron Springs Pass 
in revenge for interference at Parowan. Under these conditions Wal- 
kara moved into Mormon territory cautiously. Advance emissaries 
inquired if the Mormons were angry with him and the chief talked 
much of settling down to become a good neighbor. At Fort Harmony 
he dined with John D. Lee,*! who insisted that his squaw also sit at the 
table. A sheep and a hog had been killed by his warriors and their 
dogs. Lee advised him that he would require punishment for repetition 








* Journal History, August 2, 1852. 
*® Ibid., August 21, 1852. 

“ Ibid., September 4, 1852. 

* Ibid., February 5, 1853. 
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of such offenses. The chief ate in silence for some time and then an- 
nounced, “Wise captains should never keep their men and dogs that 
have no ears within barking distance of each other.” He left the same 
day. 

At Summit Creek suspicion was sown by a company of California 
emigrants. Having stolen a valuable team of horses at Parowan they 
sought to put the Utes between them and their pursuers by inventing a 
Mormon “campaign” against Walkara’s band.*? It worked. Utes at 
Parowan watching Mormon preparation for pursuit inquired of a 
small boy what it was all about. The imaginative youngster replied, 
“They’re going to fight Chief Walker!” The misinformation reached 
Chief Walkara with lightning speed. He was ready when the horse 
thief pursuers came galloping across the sage. They drew rein short 
of the Ute camp and the chief rode out to meet them. ‘Where are 
you going armed with guns?” he asked. 

“We're after stolen horses,” came the reply. 

Walkara regarded the horsemen for a silent moment. “No horses 
stolen. Mormonees come to fight.” 

The horsemen gathered around their captain while he insisted on the 
intent of their mission. They paid no attention to Utes riding and saun- 
tering out on the flats. 

“Mormonee place in Parowan! Dig ground and work!” Walkara was 
saying. 

Gradually the Mormon group was surrounded by a double ring. 
Thirty horsemen armed with rifles formed a circle at fifteen paces and 
beyond that the Mormons saw a ring of footmen armed with bows and 
arrows. The trap left them helpless in the hands of a master strategist. 
Not a man had his rifle ready for action as they looked into loaded 
gun barrels and listened to the twang of bow strings. The captain sur- 
veyed his men. “Well, boys,” he said as casually as possible, “I guess 
we haven’t lost any horses. We’d better go back.” 

Without a glance at the chief he swung his horse around and calmly 
led his men out of the focal point of Ute guns. The Utes, caught in 
indecision, allowed them to reach the edge of the circle, where, putting 
spurs to their horses, the Mormons led the Utes in a wild race back 
to Parowan. 

Walkara watched feverish preparations for defense in Parowan two 
days before the misunderstanding was cleared. But when he learned 
that a call had already gone to Salt Lake City for military aid he fled 
toward San Pete Valley.** 





“ Parowan Ward Record, April, 1853. 
* Deseret News, May 28, 1853. 
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Brigham Young encountered another Spanish slave trader at Fort 
Utah in the spring of 1853. “Dr. Bowman”** was selling firearms and 
ammunition to the Redskins and boasted a company of 400 Mexicans 
in San Pete Valley. Investigation found these to be 150 Yampa Utes 
who had joined Walkara’s band. The Indians grew hostile when the 
Governor enforced trade restrictions and the frustrated Spaniards 
stirred them up against the Mormons as Pedro Leon had done pre- 
viously. They were checked only upon learning that a company of 
militia was riding southward through the settlements. 

Chief Walkara avoided meeting Governor Young at Manti but 
called on him later in Salt Lake City. The interview was outwardly 
cordial but Brigham had grown suspicious of the redskin. “It is truly 
characteristic of the cunning Indian,” he said, “when he finds he can- 
not get advantage over his enemy to curl down at once and say, ‘I love 
you.’ It is enough for me to know that Walker dare not attempt to 
hurt any of our settlements.” *° 

In late July Governor Young instructed Colonel P. W. Conover at 
Spring Creek, where the Utes were camped, to hold his militia in readi- 
ness for Indian trouble. The Colonel was in action before his orders 
arrived. A trading incident in a Mormon cabin at Springville had led 
to the killing of an Indian. Mr. James Ivie had struck in defense of 
the redskin’s own squaw. The incident provided an excuse for revolt 
against the encroaching Mormons and peace negotiations failed.*® The 
Utes fled to the mountains, killing a guard, Alexander Keele, at Pay- 
son. The “Walker War” was on. 


IV 


Walkara felt himself suddenly freed from a dual allegiance. The 
Mormons were not his friends. They occupied his lands and streams; 
they interfered with his trade, and although they had baptized him 
into their fellowship they did not accept him as their equal. He was 
ready to kill. He would attack the scattered settlements before the 
alarm spread. He spoke from his mountain fastness and that night his 
warriors struck in four places — Springville, Pleasant Creek, Manti, 





“Daniel W. Jones identifies the trader as “Dr. Bowman.” Brigham Young’s account appears 
in Journal History, April 8, 1853. 

“ Journal History, April 8, 1853 and July 2, 1853. 

“Deseret News, July 30, 1853, commented, “His cunning and treachery, his thieving and 
murderous propensities have outweighed the constantly open and extended hand of utmost 
kindness, and on a mere pretext, which he could have arranged satisfactorily in a moment had 
he possessed a spark of good feeling, he has declared open war.” 
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and Nephi. White men fell wounded and cattle were driven away. 
It was only the beginning. He would drive the settlers out of his 
kingdom! 

But his decision came too late. Colonel Conover, anticipating Ute 
strategy, sped through the colonies with 150 men, stopping for orders 
only after reaching Manti. In the race between Ute and Mormon a 
coveted horse herd at Allred’s was snatched back from the raider’s 
hand; every settlement was transformed overnight into an armed fort. 
Military organization was quickly effected throughout the Territory. 
On August 17, two teamsters were shot while loading lumber near Salt 
Lake; a guard was killed at Fillmore on September 13; four men haul- 
ing wheat from Manti were massacred on October 1; three days later 
two more were killed near Manti and on October 14 another fell at 
Summit Creek. Then it was all over — the Mormons were safe behind 
their fort walls. Walkara’s campaign failed because, unlike former 
enemies who fought in the open, the Mormons retired to their forts. 
Walkara’s campaign began as a race to catch the enemy in the open 
and he lost the race. 

Although a shudder passed through Mormondom the War Chief 
did not excite as much hate as pity. “Do you think I want to kill 
Walkara?” asked Brigham Young. “No, I would be killing the very 
means that will make this people do what we wanted them to do years 
ago... I said ‘fort up’ and they did not obey. Walkara said ‘fort up’ 
and they did.” 47 He seemed genuinely sorry for the rebellious chief. 
“Walkara is hemmed up in a small compass, surrounded by his enemies 
and now the Elders of Israel long to eat [him] up. . . see their condition 
and I ask you ‘do you not pity them?’ ” 

The same day that he issued military orders on conduct of the war, 
the Governor wrote a letter to Chief Walker: 

Great Salt Lake City 
July 25, 1853. 


Captain Walker: I send you some tobacco for you to smoke in the mountains 
when you are lonesome. You are a fool for fighting your best friends, and the 
only friends that you have in the world. Everybody else would kill you if they 
could get a chance. If you get hungry send some friendly Indians down to the 
settlements and we will give you some beef cattle and flour. If you are afraid 
of the tobacco which I send you, you can let some of your prisoners try it first 
and then you will know that it is good. When you get good natured again I 
would like to see you. Don’t you think you should be ashamed? You know 
that I have always been your best friend. 
Brigham Young.*® 





* Journal of Discourses, I, 162. 
*® Deseret News, October 15, 1853. 
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Walkara wasn’t sure who were his friends. Bridger beckoned him 
because he wanted his trade. The Mormons talked friendship while 
they occupied his lands and stopped his trade. In his perplexity he 
drove a large herd of stolen cattle into New Mexico *® and spent the 
rest of the winter with the Navajos across the Colorado River. 

Spring of 1854 brought apprehension as to Walkara’s next move. 
When he appeared at Parowan in late March he told the Bishop to 
send friendly greetings to Brigham Young asking for a similar expres- 
sion in exchange. The Governor not only sent a friendly letter in re- 
turn, but also a wagonload of presents. These were sent by Porter 
Rockwell and George Bean, who were instructed to “keep Walkara in 
hand for a year even if it takes $10,000 to do it.” *° 

They met on Beaver Creek. Walkara, in a face-saving gesture, 
bragged how his enemies had suffered and how he would deal with 
them in the future. But in demonstrating with an open knife he swung 
too close to Chief Beaver-Ads and cut his cheek. A fight between the 
two was stopped by the white men and Walkara forfeited part of his 
presents to the injured chief. With calm restored the pipe was smoked 
and it was agreed that Chief Walkara and Governor Young should 
meet at Chicken Creek to talk peace. 

Young brought a large company on his spring tour of 1854. At Salt 
Creek he sent Bean and Rockwell ahead to announce his coming to 
Walkara.®*! They found his lodge on Chicken Creek surrounded by 
eighty others and many chiefs present. The two were well received, 
especially when Rockwell handed the chief a bottle of whiskey. Wal- 
kara knew it did not come from Brigham Young so he gulped half of 
it down and hid the bottle under his blanket. Later when an interpreter 
appeared to announce that the Governor would receive the Chief in his 
carriage, the Ute growled, “Tell Brigham if he wants to see me he come 
here. I not leave tepee.” 

The Governor, with a comment about Mohammed going to the 
mountain, entered the lodge with several attendants.**? The Chief did 
not rise but, extending a hand, made room for his guest beside him. 
No pipe was produced and a long silence followed announcement of 
the purpose of the visit. Finally an old chief, grey and emaciated, rose 





“E. B. Beckwith, Report of Explorations for a Route for a Pacific R. R., Oct. 1, 1853. 
°° George W. Bean, Autobiography, p. 94. 
 Ibid., p. 94. 


® Accounts of the peace council proceedings are drawn from S. N. Carvalho, Incidents of 
Travel and Adventure in the Far West; and R. W. Young, “The Nauvoo Legion,” The Contrib- 


utor, IX (March 1888), 161-168. 
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slowly. His blanket falling from his body revealed the scars of many 
wounds. Stretching his skinny arm upward, he began, 

I am. for war. I will not lay down my rifle and tomahawk. The Mericats have 
no truth. Mericats kill Indian plenty. Mericats see Indian woman — he shoot 
her like a deer. Mericats no meet Indian to fight, he have no mercy. One year 


gone. Mormonees say they kill no more Indian. Mormonees no tell truth. Plenty 
Utahs gone to Great Spirit. Mormonee kill them — no friend to Mericats more. 


Brigham Young broke the next silence to make a distinction between 
transient “Mericats” and resident ““Mormonees.” He put the blame for 
killing on the former. Other Utes spoke, of whom some were for peace. 
At last Walkara spoke. “I got no heart to speak. No can speak today. 
Tonight Walkara talk with Great Spirit. Tomorrow Walkara talk 
with Brigham.” 

Nothing could change his decision. Only when Young announced 
his intention to continue his journey did the Chief stir. Then with 
emotion he forbade his guest’s departure. His daughter lay between 
life and death and should she die someone must accompany her. That 
night the Utes feasted on beef provided by the Governor. 

Next day the Chief and the Governor resumed their places on the 
robe in the center of the council. The Chief looked tired. His simple 
buckskin shirt recalled, by contrast, his earlier pretentious dress and 
gaudy trappings. His blue blanket had fallen beside him. General 
Wells as a gesture of friendship passed out quarter plugs of tobacco 
to the chiefs. Each was pleased to catch his own or pick it up from 
where it fell on the ground. Suddenly the air chilled and every eye 
turned on Walkara. His eyes blazed with indignation. Before him lay 
his tobacco in the dust. When someone called his attention to it he 
barked. “Walkara not receive tobacco like a dog does a bone!” The 
general, quick to correct his slight, picked up the offending piece and 
with a bow handed him a fresh one. The Chief beamed with genuine 
delight. Then, lest any others present might forget his rank, he com- 
mented that Brigham Young was a great chief as was he. This he illus- 
trated by holding up both thumbs together, one as high as the other. 

When the pipe had completed the circle, Young opened discussion 
by announcing that the Mormons wished to be friends. He loved the 
Utes as a father. He gave them food and clothing and, as evidence of 
his feelings, there awaited them outside provisions and ammunition 
as well as sixteen head of cattle. Now Walkara had the spirit to talk. 
He rose and began haltingly, but once under way he spoke with deep 
feeling. 
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Walkara has heard all the talk of the good Mormonee chief. Walkara no like 
to go to war with him. Sometimes Walkara take his young men and go far away 
to sell horses. When he is absent the Mericats come and kill his wife and 
children. Why not come and fight when Walkara at home? .. . Mericat soldier 
hunt Walkara to kill him but no find him. Walkara hear it and come home. 
Why not Mericats take Walkara? He not armed. Walkara heart very sore. 
Mericats kill Pauvan Indian Chief. And Pauvan squaw. Pauvan warriors watch 
for Mericats and kill them because Great Spirit say “Mericats kill Indian; Indian 
kill Mericats!” Walkara no want to fight more. Walkara talk with Great Spirit. 
Great Spirit say “Make peace!” Walkara love Mormon chief — he is good man. 
When Mormonee come to live on Walkara’s land, Walkara give him welcome. 
He give Walkara plenty bread and clothes to cover squaw and children. Walkara 
no want to fight Mormonee. Mormonee chief very good man; he bring plenty ox 
to Walkara. Walkara talk last night to Paiute, to Utah, San Pitch, Pauvan, — 
all Indian say “no fight Mormonee or Mericats more.” If Indian kill white man 
again, Walkara make Indian howl. 


All members of the circle drew deeply as the pipe was passed around 
again. 

Walkara and a number of other chiefs joined Brigham Young’s 
retinue on the southern tour. As they approached Fillmore new walls 
rose above the horizon to mock the Ute War Chief. Walls! Walls 
everywhere challenged him who had invited their builders into his do- 
main. The guests came like conifer seeds among the aspens to sink 
deep roots in the earth and rise to overshadow and kill their host. 
There was more to reflect upon. Beyond Fillmore Chief Kanosh 
pointed to twelve acres of irrigated wheat and vegetables. The Mor- 
mons had plowed the ground and Pauvan squaws cultivated it. Ka- 
nosh’s clan would have bread for the winter. There would be seed 
for another planting and harvest. Kanosh also informed him that the 
Mormons had measured off forty acres of this land for Walkara per- 
sonally as Ute Chief.°* Momentarily the subdued Walkara vaguely 
sensed this act as a favor to him. Then the feeling was smothered in 
a tempestuous return of the nomadic war chief. Forty acres allotted 
to him by the white invader! A limited acreage measured off to the 
Chief of the whole domain! An Indian could think of tribal and clan 
locations but he could never think of a piece of land as personal prop- 
erty.. Horses, squaws, and firearms were personal property, but not 
land. One might as well lay claim to a piece of the blue sky! Brigham 
Young’s immediate presence kept the warrior in check even when the 
walls at Parowan rose to plague him. Here the Governor drolly an- 
nounced in public meeting: “The war is over; I have it with me.” The 





5 Journal History, March 20, 1854. 
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two parted company on return to Chicken Creek with the understand- 
ing that Bean and Rockwell would soon return with trading goods. 

No sooner had the dust of the Mormon caravan settled than Wal- 
kara moved upon Nephi at the mouth of Salt Creek Canyon.** Here 
the colonists were digging canals around the outside of their fort to 
supply dirt for the massive walls. The Chief watched the process for 
the first time unrestrained by Brigham’s presence. His anger dictated 
a command to cease digging at once. When the Mormons protested 
that there was no unfriendliness in their work the Chief snarled, “We 
cannot shake hands across walls.” 

“Chief Walkara will be welcome inside when he comes in peace,” 
replied the workers. 

“Mormonee friendship same as to dog,” retorted the Chief. “Wal- 
kara hungry. Mormonee throw him biscuit over the wall. No forget 
these are Ute lands. Mormonee use water, grass together with Utes as 
brothers. Walls separate them then Mormonee stay inside. No grass 
in there.” 

An appeal to Brigham Young hastened Bean’s and Rockwell’s return 
with trading goods. But they were nevertheless tardy in their appoint- 
ment with Walkara and he waited their coming at the mouth of Salt 
Creek Canyon in anger. Bean handed him a letter from Brigham 
Young and was commanded to “tell what it say.”” Bean read aloud: 


I am surprised that you should so soon forget the good times we had together. 
My people at Nephi tell me that you are angry and tell them they must stop 
building walls around their city. You are a fool to try to stop them. We are 
engaged in the Lord’s work and you cannot stop it. 


Walkara snatched the letter from Bean’s hand and throwing it on 
the ground jumped upon it in rage. 


You tell Brigham I was in these mountains long before he came here. I have 
fought the Sioux, the Shoshone, the Arapahoe, the Cheyennes and the Crows 


and my scars are all in front and none in the back. Tell him if Walkara say so 
war will begin today. 











He suddenly ordered removal of the camp. 

While the lodges came down and the band threaded itself into Salt 
Creek Canyon several chiefs surrounded the traders. Bean picked up 
the letter and announced that since Walkara had “thrown Brigham 
away” the goods would be returned to Salt Lake City. The Ute chiefs 
fell into argument among themselves and the traders barely escaped 
into the Mormon village. Later, as they were leaving under heavy 





* Bean, op. cit., p. 96. 
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guard, they saw a Ute walking toward them leading a small boy by the 
hand. It was Chief Walkara brought to repentance through determin- 
ation to trade. The Mormons reluctantly agreed to overtake his band 
in San Pete Valley and took him and his son into the wagon as 
hostages. 

Sunday should have been a day of rest at new Fort Ephraim but the 
Mormons yielded to Walkara’s demand for trade.**® For five days guns, 
traps, knives, ammunition, fish hooks, blankets, calicos, clothing, ket- 
tles, pans, needles, and miscellaneous trinkets passed out of the wagon. 
Peltries and buckskin accumulated to replace them. A number of 
Indian horses were accepted but the Mormons balked at taking squaws 
and children. The situation tensed as eight naked Paiute children ac- 
cumulated in the trading circle as surplus. There was no place in Ute 
economy for surplus and the Mormons knew they faced realities when 
Walkara announced, “Mormonees send Spaniards away. Mormonees 
buy slaves.”” When the traders hesitated, he continued. ‘No buy 
slaves we killum.” 

A number of those present recalled with horror the result of past 
refusals and the Utes won again. The Mormon kingdom swelled by 
eight and the profits of the trading expedition vanished. But Brigham’s 
injunction to keep the Chief under control had taken financial loss for 
granted. The traders left Fort Ephraim feeling that their mission had 


been completed. 
V 


Walkara had another score to settle with the Mormons — more 
personal than lands and trade. White trappers had always taken In- 
dian squaws for wives. The Mormons who brought their own women 
withheld them from the natives. Even the War Chief had not suc- 
ceeded in getting a white wife. Brigham Young’s humiliating evasion 
could not longer be tolerated. Walkara decided to take matters into his 
own hands. He knew the girl he wanted. He had seen dark-eyed, 
auburn-haired Mary Lowry ** grow up with her twin sister at Manti. 
The twin was married now but Mary remained unclaimed. 

Two days he watched the Lowry home while the squaws begged in 
the village. Then when he thought Mary was alone he appeared at 
her door. He was dressed in an old embroidered shirt, a pair of new 
buckskin breeches, and a red band around his hair glittered with bead 
work. Mary retreated behind her seated grandmother as the Chief 
entered unbidden. He placed a blanket, some moccasins, a beaded 





*® Bean, op. cit., pp. 100, 105. 
These Our Fathers, p. 27. 
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headband and other articles of adornment on the table. “Walkara 
bring white squaw presents — want marry white squaw.” He watched 
her startled, flashing eyes, the parted lips and heaving breast, and 
judged her worthy of a Ute chieftain. 

“T can’t marry without my father’s consent,” she stammered. 

“Walkara be good to white squaw — give many presents — live in 
white man’s tepee — many buffalo robes.” 

She remained silent. 

“Not follow Utes to hunt in mountains — white squaw marry 
Walkara?”’ 

Desperately Mary resorted to a ruse. “I can’t marry you for I am 
promised to another man,” she lied. 

For a moment he did not comprehend. Then with understanding 
came anger. His hand went to his knife. Plunging it into the soft pine 
table-top he shouted, ““Who white squaw marry?” 

She hesitated; then as he repeated his demand she supplied the name 
of her brother-in-law. “I am going to marry Judge Peacock!” 

“No!” he shouted, “not marry Peacock. He got squaw.” He searched 
her face for trickery but heard only a whispered, “Yes.” 

The Chief jerked the knife from the table, gathered up his presents 
and rushed from the room shouting, “No! Walkara talk to Brigham. 
Brigham give Walkara white squaw!” 

The community shared Mary’s dilemma. As the Chief rode furious- 
ly northward with a half dozen warriors a council considered measures 
for averting war. The Chief must never know that Mary had lied to 
him. Her brother-in-law was not averse to the indirect proposal and 
accepted her as his blushing bride. Never was polygamy more accom- 
modating! A courier, riding night and day by an alternate route, in- 
formed Brigham Young before the Chief’s arrival. 

In Salt Lake City Walkara confronted the Governor with his de- 
mand for Mary Lowry. He was surprised at Young’s agreeableness. 

“Why, yes, you may have her if she is not already married.” 

“She not married.” 

“Then you may have her. But if she is married when you return she 
will belong to her husband and you must not molest her.” 

Envisioning final attainment of his long cherished desire the Chief 
returned hurriedly. He sensed a lack of welcome at Fort Nephi, but 
laid it to his recent threats. As he rode away he noticed carriage 
tracks leading into the fort. At Manti he dismounted at Mary’s door 
and found himself confronting her father, who stood on the threshold 
with rifle in hand. 

“Brigham say Walkara take white squaw,” he announced. 
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“Mary is not here,” replied Mr. Lowry. “Didn’t you meet them?” 
The Chief studied the white man momentarily. “Who white squaw 
ride with?” 

“She was with her husband. She and Judge Peacock left here two 
days ago.” 

Suddenly carriage tracks entering Fort Nephi flashed into Walkara’s 
mind. How the Salt Creek colony must have laughed at him as he 
rode away expecting to marry the white squaw who was hidden in the 
fort with Judge Peacock! His impulse was to kill — to plunge the blade 
into this informer whose stolid face hid his inward laughing. Instinc- 
tively his hand moved to his knife but as if it were part of the same 
movement, Lowry’s rifle shifted towards him. Frustrated he sprang 
upon his horse. He lashed the beast into a mad gallop while he fairly 
burst his lungs with howling. The hills echoed back to taunt the Chief 
whose medicine had lost its power. 

Walkara sulked in his tepee for several days and then a messenger 
arrived from Brigham Young. He listened passively as the courier read. 


Chief Walker: Judge Peacock and his wife have called on me. I’m sorry to 
learn that the squaw you wanted was not available. As evidence of my friend- 
ship I am arranging for you to receive a beef from the herds there. I hope you 
remember our friendly trip together last spring. Brigham Young. 



























The gift went far toward mending Walkara’s heart. Its desired 
effect was soon evident, and the colonists relaxed gratefully when the 
War Chief led his band toward the Sevier and, in going, took only one 
beef from Manti pastures. 






VI 


Paiute Chief Kanarra had a message for the Parowan Colony. Chief 
Walkara was coming to stay for the winter! °’ The electrifying news 
made every man and woman in the colony thank God that the fort was 
as nearly completed as it was. Solid barriers of clay six feet wide at the 
base and twelve feet high gave a comforting sense of security. . . . The 
polished brass six-pounder mounted conspicuously in the center 
breathed defiance to the surroundings. 

The Chief arrived on November 8, with twenty-five warriors and as 
many squaws. He had a hundred and twenty-five horses, twenty-seven 
oxen, and a considerable number of sheep and goats. Although 
friendly, his heart was heavy. Long before he had reached the colony 
the new walls had risen above the horizon to mock him. They rose as 
unfriendly barriers to shut him out. Above the walls leered the offend- 


ing cannon. 























5? Parowan Ward Record, November 7, 1854. 
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Sensing no real welcome across the mud barrier the Chief refused to 
linger for the crumbs outside. He knew that he had a place across the 
Colorado River with the Navajos. He drove his provisions before him. 
He would trade with his friends, feed his vanity on their deference, and 
sleep with a squaw provided by his hosts. He crossed the Colorado as 
a weary host fleeing from an ungrateful guest. Before him beckoned 
the familiar habits of his old life. Behind faded the uneasiness of the 
new. Age and increasing illness had robbed him of adventure’s thirst 
and made him happy in conformity. 

The restless Walkara returned to his homelands earlier than usual 
in 1855. Troubled in mind and body, he scarcely stopped at the Mor- 
mon settlements. His journey, increasingly laborious, became a race 
between distance and waning strength. He breathed heavily. Late 
January found him camped on Meadow Creek where he tossed fever- 
ishly on his robe. A messenger from Fillmore brought a letter from 
Brigham Young. 

“Does Brigham talk good?” he asked. 

“Yes, Brigham is your friend. He does not know that Walkara is 
sick. He sends you tobacco and a knife and tells the Mormons at Fill- 
more to give Walkara two beeves.” 

The Chief’s heart warmed. “Mormonee come back tomorrow,” he 
whispered, and David Lewis, acknowledging the invitation, rode away 
to reassure the Fillmore colony that all was well. 

However, morning came to question the Lewis report. Cattle were 
found near the settlement with arrows protruding from their bodies. 
Then Pauvan messengers galloped up to the Mormon gates. ‘Walkara 
dead,” they announced. ‘“Kanosh say Mormonees stay out of canyons. 
Drive in cattle. Walkara warriors kill them.” | 

A day and a night the swishing rhythm of gravel-filled gourds beat 
monotonously through the wailing which rose and fell on Meadow 
Creek. The mourning circle around the lifeless Chief swayed back and 
forth, broken only by warriors who rose at intervals to tell of the War 
Chief’s deeds among them. But he was dead now and they begged his 
spirit not to remain to plague them. They would provide amply for 
him hereafter. 

Walkara made his last ride securely bound on his horse. The body 
was dismounted near the head of a canyon and laid on blankets in a 
rocky excavation. His weapons and ammunition were placed beside 
him. Brigham’s letter lay upon his open hand. All his personal horses 

were killed and the blood of two squaws soaked their own burial spot 
nearby. The pit was covered with pickets and stone and a live Paiute 
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boy and girl placed in the cairn on top. These would watch over the 
Chief until death relieved them. It was altogether a fitting burial for 
a Ute chief.** 

The boy worked himself partially free and thrust his head through 
the pickets. Cattlemen heard his cry for water and heedless of the 
red man’s interdict presumed to set him free. Only when bullets sang 
a sinister warning did they yield to a Ute custom older than the law 
of mercy. 

Late winter snows fell softly upon the Ute sanctuary, healing burial 
scars and driving Mormon cattle out of Walkara’s canyon. Spring 
came with plowing and planting on the alluvial slopes. When the 
Mormons at Fillmore looked northward anticipating Brigham Young’s 
arrival, the Pauvans inclined their ears that way too. At last he came 
leading a long procession of wagons and carriages — a merry company 
of men, women, and laughing children. The procession paused on 
Meadow Creek and followed Brigham Young’s searching eyes to the 
top of the canyon. There was a moment of silent tribute from the War 
Chief’s strongest enemy and truest friend. Then the caravan passed 
on through the white man’s new kingdom. 





8 Among several accounts of Walkara’s death is one in a letter from George A. Smith to 
Franklin D. Richards, appearing in Millennial Star, XVII (April 28, 1855), 269-70. 





URN 


The earth is round though ships fall through the sea, 
the green fish falters and scales in their color 


follow the swallowing hulk, 
sink with the hatch broken 
and the mast no tower as the salt sounds. 


The heart swims in its struggle, 
fathoms the gill and blasts the sun blue, 
liferafts the floating bodies 
and saves what is worth saving, 
the heart 
swimming though the dolphin hides 
our hands of land and water, 
the black-tide-line of birds 
tossed against the sleep-cloud like a net, 
the heart and fish swimming, 
the ship and hulk sinking 
though a thousand masts divide the singing gulls. 


SEYMOUR GRESSER 



























REALISM AND THE GENTEEL IN 
ROBERT HERRICK’S CHICAGO NOVELS 


BERNARD I. DUFFEY 


HEN ROBERT HERRICK ARRIVED at the University of Chicago in 
W 1893, he came not only to establish a rhetoric curriculum at the 
fledgling school, but also to begin a career as one of America’s im- 
portant realistic novelists. His work was to be listed in the courts 
of critical debate over realism.1 He was to be encouraged by Henry 
Fuller,” patronized by Hamlin Garland,* and praised pointedly by 
William Dean Howells.* His books were destined to arouse abusive 
attack on the grounds of ugliness and obscenity,® and he himself was 
eventually to have to plead for a recognition of his explicitly non- 
realistic stories which he came to favor over the realistic.6 Despite 
such pleading, his reputation has remained very largely that of a 
realist with a developed sense of social justice’ though one who, some- 
how, did not manage to achieve a clearly first-rate status among his 
fellows. Much of the evidence for Herrick’s realism lies in the four 
“Chicago” novels, set in the city and concerned with it as their chief 
theme, published between 1898 and 1905.® They grew out of his direct 
experience of the metropolis and were concerned with rendering truly 
the central aspects of its life. There is no trace of naturalism in them, 
and as such they must classify as early realism, but there can be no 
doubt of their adherence to the general canons of realistic practice.® 





*Generally so in the newspaper reviews of Herrick’s books through Together of 1908. The 
chief document in point, however, would be W. D. Howells, “The Novels of Robert Herrick,” 


North American Review, CLXXXIX (June, 1909), 812-820. 

*Letter from Fuller to Herrick, August 1, 1900. Robert Herrick Collection, Harper Library, 
University of Chicago, Volume 22. 

®Letter from Garland to Herrick [1897] Herrick Coll., v. 22. 


* Loe; cit, 

5On two occasions especially. The Chicago American raised a great furor over Herrick’s 
full length picture of the ugliness of the south side in The Web of Life, 1900, and the national 
press debated the morality of Together, 1908. 

®Cf, Blake Nevius, “The Idealistic Novels of Robert Herrick,” American Literature, XXI 
(March, 1949), 56-70. 

™Cf. Newton Arvin, “Homage to Robert Herrick,” New Republic, LXXXII (March 6, 1935), 
93-95; Granville Hicks, “Robert Herrick, Liberal,” New Republic, LXVII (June 17, 1931), 
129-130), among others. 

® The Gospel of Freedom (New York and London, 1898), The Web of Life (New York and 
London, 1900), The Common Lot (New York and London, 1901), Memoirs of An American 
Citizen (New York and London, 1905). 


* Cf. Howells, op. cit. 
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I PI 

Herrick’s place at the university had been obtained through his 
friendship with Robert Morss Lovett, whom he had known well at H 
Cambridge and with whom he had served on the editorial staff of The le 
Harvard Monthly, where the two of them, along with William Vaughn ” 
Moody, Norman and Hutchins Hapgood, George Pierce Baker, Marcus ; 
A. DeWolfe Howe, and Bernard Berenson had helped create the tl 
liveliest undergraduate literary magazine of their day. As an instructor . 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1891 and 1892, Her- I 
rick had written his first novel, untitled and never published,’® which, ‘ 
somewhat in the manner of Henry James, sought to probe the delicacies ‘ 


of choice presented to a young girl and her suitor faced with a knowl- 
edge of her father’s moral laxness—the whole being situated in the 
upper-class, genteel atmosphere of Cambridge and reflecting the height- 
ened and even attenuated sense of values peculiar to a fin-de-siecle 
Harvard undergraduate of intelligence and taste. In the Monthly Her- 
rick had joined the prevailing mode of his group to laud the French 
realists, de Maupassant especially,’’ but his own early writing, though 
perhaps owing something to this clipped and spare example, reflected 
much more directly some of the chief characteristics of that not 
altogether clear entity, the New England genteel tradition. There was 
a pleasure in penetrating intelligence, though one always within the 
bounds of good taste. The problems set and explored were those 
accruing in a civilized and refined society. The complexity and diffi- 
culty, or even impossibility, of solutions to them were given elaborate 
acknowledgment. And always, the author gave the sense of hovering, 
albeit anxiously, over his creatures and their difficulties, concerned 
deeply with them, but loath to mix in the broil for fear of losing his 
analytic advantage. 

It was with this attitude that Herrick arrived in Chicago, not only 
as a teacher but as a writer, young to be sure and yet one for whom 
a certain direction had been set. Chicago was to have a mighty impact. 
It remained, throughout his years at the university, a personal foil to 
him. The newness and gaucherie of the university upset him as a 
teacher (a campus tradition held that he would not face his classes, 
filled to suffocation with underdone young Westerners, giving them 
instead his chiseled profile while his eyes sought a more distant 





* The date of composition can be verified from Herrick’s 1892 notebook, which contains 
notes for the novel. Herrick Coll., v. 30. 







* Though he was willing to take exception, especially to the philosophy of naturalism used 
by many of the French writers. See especially “The Philosophy of a Modern Frenchman,” 
Harvard Monthly, X (June, 1890), 152-154. Such a rejection is a critical and determining 
preliminary to the formation of Herrick’s realism. 
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prospect through the windows). The brutal and endless ugliness of its 
south side drew long howls of injured pride from local journalistic 
patriots when Herrick spread it out for view in one of his novels.’ 
His marriage to a first cousin, because it was in contravention of Illinois 
law, made the newspapers in a blatant fashion, reporters tracking the 
couple on their flight to Milwaukee for their wedding. Hamlin Gar- 
land, who during the ’nineties was playing, or attempting to play to 
the hilt, his self-adopted role as literary dictator to the rising mid- 
western school, affronted Herrick by his condescension.'* And lying 
behind, pervading all, the ruthless and stark business culture of the 
midwestern metropolis made a poisoned atmosphere for Herrick in 
which to teach and live and write. 


II 


Write he did, and with a growing awareness and comprehension of 
Chicago’s atmosphere which was to fill four novels and make not so 
much a saga as a series of steps to a completed act of rejection. After 
the Cambridge story alluded to earlier, Herrick’s first published novel, 
The Man Who Wins, appeared in 1896. Here, still entirely under the 
aegis of his pre-Chicago life, he turned again to a study of specialized 
human relations, opposing the creative instinct to the sexual and 
making his hero, who had suffered a triumph of the sexual over the 
creative, turn to prevent a repetition of his tragedy by breaking off 
relations between his daughter and her artist suitor so that the artist 
might find his true life in his career. Such an opposition of art to 
life was entirely characteristic of the impact of aestheticism upon the 
Harvard of the ’nineties and had, indeed, been a staple conflict of 
Herrick’s first novel in the person of his hero. But Chicago forced 
new perceptions upon the young writer. 

These, however, made their way only by degrees into his work. The 
Gospel of Freedom of 1898 continued the aesthetic theme but sought 
now to‘bring the whole reality of Chicago in relation to it—an effort 
which needs recounting in some detail. Adela Anthon, Herrick’s pro- 
tagonist, seeks the good life, using her leisure and means for her quest. 
She narrows her possibilities to Simon Erard, an expatriate critic and 
artist, and John Wilbur, a fast-rising Chicago businessman. The 
values which they represent are diametrically opposed. Erard, almost 
as a matter of conscience, lives on the gifts of others—at first those 





% Hearst’s American made a field day of the occasion, comparing Herrick to the Ameri- 
canophobe Dean Stubbs of Ely in a full-page illustrated spread and reporting local opinion on. 
this turncoat University of Chicago professor. Herrick Coll., v. 35. 


#8 Robert Morss Lovett, All Our Years (New York, 1948), p. 104. 
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of Adela’s aunt and those of Adela herself. He paints a bit, but his 
chief devotion is to taste and appreciation. His fame, as it increases, 
comes as a result of critical writing rather than creative work. Unlike 
the merely genteel artist, Erard is a devotee of beauty. He lives for 
its sake alone and develops his perception and judgment to an intense 
degree. To Adela, who seeks the nebulous quantity of self-fulfillment, 
Erard offers the discipline and the rewards of aestheticism. She must 
shut herself away from the mundane world and shun its values. In 
exchange, Erard assures her, she will gain a comprehension of beauty, 
the one durable and real element in life. 

Herrick’s Erard, who was suggested by his friend, Bernard Berenson, 
is completely a product of his times. He admires John Addington 
Symonds, is fond of shocking the bourgeois, and talks in the vocabulary 
of the yellow ’nineties. The beauty to which he is devoted can be 
perceived only by burning with Pater’s hard, gem-like flame; it inheres 
in special aspects of experience and is always a function of perception, 
of a trained passivity. For Erard, action and commitment are the 
enemies of wisdom. 

Herrick takes Erard seriously and presents him seriously. His “way,” 
though it is discarded in the end, is a real alternative and one which 
Herrick occasionally uses to present his own views. Erard is no 
dilettante. Though a cynic. he is intelligent and basically serious. He 
seeks to make converts and to advance himself with his principles, 
but he also believes in them deeply and uses them to form his own 
opinions and character. His declaration that “There is no freedom, 
except the freedom to feel,” is made to Adela with all sincerity, and, 
in the course of the novel she so accepts it and so attempts to use it. 
Erard’s judgment of Chicago is Herrick’s without doubt. “ ‘Superb, 
superb,’ he murmured to himself. ‘I must have walked five miles, and 
not a building, not a dog hutch, where there is an idea expressed 
beyond size, convenience, and either the possession of money or the 
desire for it. — It is a new race, a new world.’ ” '* It is Erard who 
most strongly affects Adela with a view of the ugliness and hopeless 
prospects of the modern world and who sets the ethical tone to which 
she reverts in her final separation from Wilbur, the businessman. To 
the aesthete, the dominant forces in American civilization are those of 
democracy and science, and both represent an abnegation of standards 
and taste. As he declares to Adela, “They will either smash all the 
good buildings or pull them down piecemeal in the process of restor- 
ation. ... And science — that refuge for the commonplace mind — will 





* Gospel of Freedom, p. 109. 
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reign supreme in a mighty democracy. Science will then go forth with 
its tin dinner pail, the emblem of equality, not annoyed by the twaddle 
of sentimentalists like you and me.” %° 

The forces which Erard so fears and hates are personified in John 
Wilbur who, early in the novel, wins Adela away from Erard, marries 
her, and takes her to Chicago to live. She is finally driven to leave 
him however upon discovering that his vitality, independence, and 
shrewdness can operate only in a moral and aesthetic vacuum. More- 
over, her position as a businessman’s wife increasingly separates her 
from her sought-for freedom as she finds it necessary to live in certain 
places, according to certain habits and in conformance with the taste 
of people whom she despises. She tries returning to Erard briefly, 
but cannot in the end accept the passivity and exclusiveness of his 
situation. Her only hope, and it is revealing that the resolution of the 
novel should consist largely of hope, is in the advice of Jennings, one 
of Chicago’s civil reformers. Unlike Erard, he believes that one must 
accept the world “fas it comes to our hands.” Unlike Wilbur, he 
recommends shaping it “painfully, without regard for self,” toward 
a high destiny. That, he concludes, brings the soul to peace which is 
the true freedom. 


Il 


It was to the real world of Chicago that Herrick brought his highest 
literary passion and his best skill, however. Though he was typically 
a careless workman, sometimes indeed leaving his novels in such ill- 
organized fashion that they are difficult to follow,1® Chicago and its 
ways usually had the power to fuse his rhetoric into genuine co- 
herence and force. In The Gospel of Freedom he gives over four pages 
to a description which writhes with his hatred of the city and his 
inability to leave it alone. The place was both vital and hideous. 


Still there is left the city, beaming hotter and fiercer mile by mile. Life spins 
there; man there is handling existence as you knead bread in a pan. The city 
is made of man; that is the last word to say of it. Brazen, unequal like all 
man’s works, it stands a stupendous piece of blasphemy against nature. Once 
within its circle, the heart must forget that the earth is beautiful. 2” 


The Gospel of Freedom posed a problem without giving eny really 
satisfactory solution. Its first and major concern was simply to define 
the alternatives that faced its heroime—and its author—whether to 





* Ibid., p. 153. 


% This was especially true of his later novels, though whenever Herrick’s attention wanders 
from reality to his “idealistic” constructions the reader must prepare for heavy going. Cf. 
especially The Real World, 1901; A Life for a Life, 1910, and Sometime, 1933. 


™ Gospel of Freedom, p. 104. 
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retreat from the world into the self, if that course were possible, or to 
accept the world as it came to hand. The Chicago novels which fol- 
lowed advanced the debate and resolved it unmistakably, though nega- 
tively and symbolically, with the wholesale rejection of Chicago and 
its dominant culture despite the chaos which thus was invited. A 
second step toward this end was made in The Web of Life of 1900 
where Herrick told the story of a young Chicago doctor who, in 
simplest terms, faced a choice between a successful but meretricious 
career in a rich metropolitan firm on the one hand and on the other 
a chance for real service to his science and to humanity coupled with 
an ilfegitimate but devoted union with the wife of another man. Though 
the doctor chooses the latter possibility, he finds that it involves diffi- 
culties and unhappiness nearly as great as the former. The choice 
turns out to be less than decisive. Specifically, he discovers that his 
self-discipline must extend even to his giving up his love—that so 
great an indulgence will destroy his usefulness. He is saved in the end 
only by a version of the sudden new alternative which Jennings’ pro- 
posals at the conclusion of The Gospel of Freedom had offered. He 
marries a young and devoted girl who is also wealthy and, by this 
fortuitous combination of the best of material and spiritual fortune, 
achieves both his ethical goal and a personal happiness. Chicago 
in this book, more explicitly and fully than in The Gospel of Freedom, 
is marked as the villain of the piece. It is Chicago which lures the 
doctor into a lucrative but unprincipled practice. It is Chicago which 
prevents the achievement of his purpose while he maintains an illegal 
union with an already married woman, and it is only by flying against 
the mores of Chicago that the heroine of the book is enabled to give 
the doctor his chance. 


IV 


In his next Chicago novel,‘® The Common Lot of 1904, Herrick 
advanced his dialectic a stage in subtlety by altering the city’s condi- 
tion from that of a positive evil in its own right to that of a creator 
of evil, or an enhancer of the evil native to mankind. His hero now 
was to join the city in its ways and so become a corrupter rather than 
merely suffer the effects of the city’s corruption upon himself. As in 
the first of this series the hero is an aesthete, the young Paris-trained 
architect, Jackson Hart. Unlike Erard, however, Hart brings only a 
half-hearted devotion to his art. He is primarily young, happy in the 
expectation of a large inheritance from his wealthy uncle, and given to 





* There intervened here the first of Herrick’s “idealistic” novels, The Real World (New 
York and London, 1901). 
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congratulating himself that he, at least, will not have to enter the 
bloody arena of Chicago’s business and professional life. He leaves 
Europe with genuine regrets, but they are more for its lost pleasures 
than its aesthetic or moral advantages. Upon his return to Chicago 
he finds that his uncle, dying suddenly, has left him with only a small 
inheritance and that he is forced into the dreaded conflict of business 
life after all. Hart, without a genuine alternative like Erard’s, cannot 
help yielding. 

His chase comes to a tragic end when the hotel which he and 
Graves have built burns with a great loss of life. Even Chicago is 
stirred by the tragedy—it is a big one—and both Graves and Hart 
are brought to trial for violating the building code. Hart cannot be 
held legally responsible, however, and is dismissed. But his wife, feeling 
that he must face squarely the consequences of his actions, refuses 
to rejoin him unless he will acknowledge his fault and mend his ways. 
This, after some struggle, he agrees to do. He accepts a lowly post 
in an architectural firm and forswears his desire for success. 

Hart’s reformation is described in Christian terms; he admits a guilt 
of pride and greed, and seeks salvation in lowly ways. But his con- 
version comes only when, shaken by the tragedy of the fire, he flees 


to the country and seeks from nature, rather than God, some impulse 
of correction and restoration. After wandering the fields for days 
and nights he falls exhausted, and only then does a conversion of the 
success image into its moral equivalent take place. 


Greed, greed! The spirit of greed had eaten him through and through, the lust 
for money, the desire for the fat things of the world, the ambition to ride high 
among his fellows. In the world where he had lived, this passion had a 
dignified name; it was called enterprise and ambition. But now he saw it for 
what it was—greed and lust, nothing more.?® 


Not only is there the generalized moral insight, but also Hart, and Her- 
rick, see the ubiquitous greed manifested in the hard details of life 
itself; and when Hart comes to a full reformation he realizes that only 
by disavowing the world completely can he hope to regain his soul. 
Greed, he discovers, is not something which exists in the large, to be 
removed by proper social reform. It is the very warp of individual 
existence and of his own private tragedy. 

Now, for the first day since the strength of his manhood, he saw acts, not 


blurred by his own passions, not shifting with the opinions of the day; but he 
saw them fixed and hard, — living, human acts, each one in its own integrity, 





” Common Lot, p. 338. 
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with its own irrevocable fate; acts expressed in lowered eyelids of consent, in 
shrugs, in meaningful broken phrases; acts unprofessional, sharp, dishonest, 
criminal.?° 


The evil pictured here was not that of a convenient social scapegoat 
but of an assemblage of private persons under conditions where the 
worst in them is not only tolerated but is insisted upon. The evil lay 
in the human seed which was brought to flower by the hothouse 
of Chicago life. 

V 


In such terms, ethical rather than social, Herrick found the thematic 
equivalent for his version of the realistic method, occupied as it was 
with the plight of individuals, not masses. Hart, and the other sinners 
of Herrick’s story, were edged on to their vicious actions by the world, 
but the world held its power over them only because they themselves 
chose to give a loyalty to the world. The act of rejection was a difficult 
one, but it was the act which had to be made if virtue and freedom 
were to result. How, in modern life, was one to reject the world and 
still retain a sense of identity? Orthodox Christianity held no promise 
because belief had gone out of it, though Herrick was concerned 
with its basic problem, and in this novel used its terminology. The 
aestheticism of Erard had proved unworkable in its unrelieved nega- 
tivism. Dr. Sommers’ high and personal resolves needed the support 
of a devoted and a wealthy wife. Herrick could not accept any part 
of the bohemia which, during his later career, offered itself increasingly 
as an anti-world, nor did he make any rebel political or social affilia- 
tions despite an irregular activity in behalf of liberal causes. Herrick’s 
difficulty was in large part a product of the same moral anarchy which 
had produced both the Chicago he belabored so roundly and the atten- 
uated New England culture of his youth. From the first he drew back 
in moralistic horror (but left a graphic record of the horror) while the 
second, it seemed, offered no useful alternative except that of a basis 
for criticism. 

The remaining literary possibility was to carry his line of attack 
to the full, to show the evil which the triumphantly real world could 
wreak at its highest degree, to detail the destruction of individuality 
caught up wholly in the world’s forces. By such a course, the world 
might be paid off, the power and evil of its squalor fully revealed. In 
The Memoirs of an American Citizen,”' all this was done by piling 





© Loc. cit. 


*t The changes through which this novel went in its composition altered it from a rollicking, 
picaresque tale to its final edged and ironic form. Parts of the successive MS versions are 
contained in the Herrick Collection, and Herrick’s own brief account of the change is in the 
autobiographical MS., “Myself,” pp. 80-85. Herrick Coll., v. 29. 
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irony upon irony. As Van Harrington advances steadily toward over- 
whelming success in the meat packing business, and finally takes his 
place, having bought it directly from the Illinois legislature, in the 
corrupt Senate, he is shown equally to have given up more and more 
of his person until, finally, he is nothing but success. The man has 
died. Any possibility of seeing truly where he is and of comprehending 
the cost of his attainment is beyond him. Erard, Herrick’s early hero, 
had chosen to reject the world. His crusading doctor had been lucky 
enough to achieve a modus vivendi with it. Hart, the architect, had 
been nearly conquered by it but had been saved in the end through 
an intuition of its nature partly religious but mainly romantic. Har- 
rington, however, accepting the world without reserve, is destroyed by 
his success. The mighty but meaningless structure of his business 
society is left in sole possession of the field. 


The day was brilliantly sunny, and the street was alive with gay people. What 
the Irishman said was true —I felt it in the sunny air: the greatest period of 
prosperity this country had ever seen was just starting. It was the time when 
two or three good gamblers could pick up any kind of property, give it a fine 
name, print a lot of pretty stock certificates, and sell their gold brick to the 
first comer. The people were crazy to spend their money. It was a great time! 
Nevertheless, at the bottom of all this craze was a sure feeling that all was 
well with us — that ours was a mighty people. And that was about right. 

Well, I loved my country in my own way; and I had all the money I knew 
what to do with. Why not take a seat in “the millionaires’ club,” as the news- 
papers called that honorable body, the United States Senate? 2? 


With the Memoirs Herrick’s series of Chicago novels came to an 
end. Though in later stories he occasionally used the city for a mise 
en scene it never again became a principal theme. The reason is not 
far to seek when one considers the intricate and manifold turns which 
Herrick had taken around and within his theme and the limited base 
of operations from which he began. For him, the subject was exhausted. 
Throughout he remained loyal to the genteel aesthetic standards which 
he had posed in his earliest work. Chicago was boring, Chicago was 
vulgar. Chicago was ugly. Chicago was cruel. These were the recur- 
rent complaints made against the city as they had been the complaints 
Jarvis Thornton made against his predatory wife in The Man Who 
Wins of 1896. Neither that unfortunate lady nor Chicago could suit 
the passion for the beautiful and the fine which Herrick had generated 
in his Harvard years. In his first novel he had noted an admirable 
quality in Harvard men. “Waring felt that deep-seated complacency 
of a Harvard man on seeing Harvard men. They were, all in all, 





* Memoirs, pp. 311-313. 
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though widely different in type and condition, gentlemen. A conviction 
of the essential modesty, fine sense of honor, and love of right dealing 
among the crowded youth returned with its accustomed force.” ** 
And it was Herrick’s own kind of loyalty to modesty, honor, and right 
dealing which shaped his criticism of Chicago. 


VI 


In this sense one may say that Herrick’s realistic novels all took 
shape in the world of genteel standards. In his work the method of 
realism is but a logical extension of the genteel position to make of 
it a critique of the raw and threatening American life symbolized by 
Chicago. And hence, one may conclude, the forces of the genteel 
tradition and of realism, so often opposed in American intellectual 
history, were on occasion made complementary to each other. The 
“Chicago novel” as practiced by Herrick, Fuller, Payne, Lovett, Fried- 
man, or Edith Wyatt is characteristically the offspring of this union, 
but nowhere is the combination clearer than in Herrick’s work. When 
he came in 1913 to set down his most ambitious autobiographical 
record,”* it was to his New England heritage that he pointed first of 
all to explain the ideological basis for his fiction. And in explaining 
his original concept of himself as a realist, he moved almost directly 
from the record of his admiration of de Maupassant, Flaubert, 
Bourget, and Zola to an account of his own literary attitude. “Literature 
for the large American public still remains mostly amusement, a pretty 
cheap and vulgar form of amusement at that. And I was always 
desperately serious, with the seriousness of the artist, a seriousness 
fully as deep as the moralist’s.” *> For Herrick, indeed, one may doubt 
that there was ever much difference between the seriousness of the 
artist and that of the moralist. He frequently expressed his impatience 
with the problem of style in writing and was quick to reject fiction 
in which he felt that the aesthetic or imaginative aim of the writer 
had been separated from his content.?® For Herrick, the substance 
of the novelist’s work was well summed up in his own view of New 
England’s genteel standards. “First, intellectual interest, next, simplic- 





Untitled, unpublished “Cambridge” novel, Ch. VII, p. 6. Quoted from Blake Nevius, 
Robert Herrick, A Critical Study. Unpublished University of Chicago dissertation, 1947, p. 23. 


4 “Myself,” op. cit. 
5 “Myself,” p. 2. 


*8 For example, a letter to R. M. Lovett, August 18, 1905. “Flaubert’s novels are unreadable— 
all but Madame Bovary, and there one’s admiration for the manner is dampened by one’s 
wonder whether it is worth while. The French are mad over his ‘Style,’ forgetting that style, 
manner, is of the smallest importance to the novel—while imagination—the power to conceive 
people and see them in the world—is of the largest, and I feel that Flaubert’s imaginative and 
constructive powers were second rate.” 
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ity of personal life, third, respect, exaggerated no doubt, for the im- 
portance of education, and lastly the need for religious expression.” ** 
The juxtaposition of such values as these against the reality of Chicago 
in terms of individual lives, imagined and real, constituted the staple 
of his thought and his art simultaneously. Thus, of The Gospel of 
Freedom, “It was in a word the spiritual confrontation of that Puritan- 
ism I have been at so much pains to exemplify with my newer ex- 
perience of the world gained from my residence in the West.” It was 
“ultra-aestheticism” versus “robust commercialism,” and colored by 
“the sense of puritan doom.” These or similar elements were likewise 
those of The Web of Life and The Common Lot.”® For Herrick as 
for Howells and many another early realist, the literary method of 
realism was not only a way of looking at and writing about life, 
but also an opportunity for moralistic judgment utilizing the standards 
to which Herrick gave the not altogether apt label of “Puritanism.” 
For Herrick’s puritanism was in fact the derived and diluted force 
which has been identified as genteelism. Manners, taste, and “fineness” 
of motive, these were his youthful standards. He took from Puritanism 
no God, no dogmatic moral law, no apparatus of moral logic, and 
no redemption. There remained only a diffused moral duty to oppose 
the evil and the ugly. These negative acts, as exemplified in his char- 
acters’ lives and fates, were the chief accomplishments of his real- 
istic art. 





7 “Myself,” p. 14. 
“Myself,” pp. 52-3. 














COMIC LIBRETTO 
LeGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


ee WALKED from his tolerated margin to the inner reality 
of the purist suburb, 
swathed by imprint of scrupulous lawns upon his cerebrum, 
he stood in conscious well-being, solvent with coins, on the 
archest curb; 
waited, script in hand, for the incursive bus to come. 


His marginality impressed him more poignantly than it had before, 
when a gentleman in the querulous proficiency of a maroon convertible, 
fluctuated from line, flicked open a monogrammed door. 

The marginite had no choice, entered chaotically, slyly reproached, 
reproachful. 


The gentleman was a cousin, close at blood, at skin remote. 
It was noblesse oblige. He had swerved from imperious course to give 
a lift to poor relation [shrug] of some aesthetic note. — 
Antitoxic, toxic act; benevolent and punitive. 


To deserve transportation to Main Street the marginite could have 
faked some chat on industrials, utilities, rails; but he slipped, spoke of 
music—music!—“at the stadium last 

night”; 
blurted Brahms, Rimski-Korsakov, Liszt, even program details. 


He mentioned [faux pas] the high seat he had had at low price. 
The cousin withdrew into aspect of statistics and steel, 
cleared throat emphatically, responded with silence of ice, 
paid minute attention to traffic signal, steering wheel. 


At a corner of Main Street the elegant cousin braked. 
The other smiled thanks for the exquisite scolding, snaked to the curb, 
and walked, pace and spirit larghetto, 
three blocks to post office, bought stamps, mailed comic libretto. 
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HARDY’S SCIENTIFIC PESSIMISM 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


T= MANY CHANGES that took place in nineteenth-century culture 
help to account for many tendencies present in twentieth-century 
poetry. Most conspicuous is the revolutionary change wrought by the 
steady advance of science. Beyond the scope of the modern poet is the 
vision Wordsworth set forth in the “Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality.” Man is no longer looked upon as the king of creation, in direct 
communion with God or with supernatural realities. The sciences of 
physics and astronomy, for example, curbed the spiritual pride of man 
and deepened his state of alienation. Hence the plangent note of pes- 
simism that crops up in much of Victorian poetry, particularly in the 
work of James Thomson, A. E. Housman, and Thomas Hardy. The 
City of Dreadful Night is a nightmare of nihilistic despair. Housman, 
unlike Hardy, stoically accepts his lot, though he comments with ob- 
sessive irony on the tragic brevity of life, its frustrations and defeats, 
and the inevitability of death. Hardy’s pessimism (he protested against 
the indiscriminate use of this label when applied to his creative work) 
carried on the tradition of man’s agonized bewilderment and suffering 
in an essentially alien, incomprehensible world of Nature. 

Neither as poet nor as novelist can Hardy be understood without 
reference to the climate of thought that prevailed in the Victorian age, 
the contributions of thinkers like Darwin, John Stuart Mill, Huxley, 
and Tyndall, the mighty challenge sent forth by the new philosophy 
of science. In Hardy’s case the “scientific influence” is comparatively 
easy to follow. It is abundantly evident in his poetry, which is largely 
autobiographical in content, though the form is disciplined and the 
experience “psychically distanced” so that the subjective element is 
transcended. In his study, The Poetry of Thomas Hardy, James Gran- 
ville Southworth correctly points out that Hardy was the first to intro- 
duce the major concepts of nineteenth-century science into poetry. 

But no poet achieves greatness or expresses the universal merely by 
voicing’ scientifically correct ideas. Hardy is preeminently the artist 
in his vision of life; the conclusions he arrives at are not inherent in 
the scientific thought he had assimilated. The sciences merely give these 
conclusions a new shape and form, a surface stamp of warranted 
validity. Hardy’s philosophy of youth and age, of time and loss, of love 


_ and death was a common possession of the people of Wessex, just as it 


was the Weltanschauung of many poets before Darwinism was 
formulated. Hardy is first of all a clear-eyed observer, profoundly 
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interested in recording what people feel, experience, and suffer. He is 
not prompted by the desire to judge or condemn. He paints things as 
they are; there is no sense in glossing over the truth. 

Hardy’s interpretation of people is obviously conditioned by his 
philosophy of life. Far from accepting the doctrine of free will, he 
stresses the influence of unconscious forces, the psychology of non- 
rational compulsions. Men and women are the victims of circumstance. 
There are forces against which it is useless to struggle. Youth passes 
into querulous, inglorious old age. Death, the great leveler, waits 
patiently everywhere. The species survives after the individual perishes. 
The body is transformed into flower and leaf, bird and worm, star-dust 
and shell. There is really no point in giving way to grief. The dead 
are fortunate in having thrown off the coil of illusion and entered a 
realm of timeless, dreamless sleep. There is no hysteria and no mor- 
bidity, no convulsive display of mysticism, in Hardy’s confrontation 
of death. 

Hardy does not formulate a coherent, logically ordered philosophy. 
Time, Chance, Fate, and God ride through his poems as personifica- 
tions, but the personification is a poetic device, no more than that. 
Beyond death there is nothing. The only immortality we can be sure 
of is to be found in the memory of those that live after us, and that 
is precariously short-lived, rarely lasting beyond a single generation. 
Though there are times when Hardy envies those who cling to a 
simple, religious faith, he cannot share their belief. As far as he is 
concerned, the First Cause, however it be named, is neither moral nor 
immoral, without consciousness of good or evil, capable of neither love 
nor hate, operating mechanically, blindly, non-rationally. That is the 
only principle, so far as he can make out, that controls the universe. 
The Prime Mover, an automaton, works without intelligence, logic, 
plan, or purpose. Powerless to resist our fate, all we know is that we 
are born and that we die. There is no sign of progress, and there is 
no sense in brooding on the meaning of life. In the end death comes 
just the same, smiting the wise man as well as the fool. 

The impact of scientific thought on Hardy’s poetic universe is not 
to be minimized. It entered into the fabric of the philosophy of life 
which supports and rounds out his poetic vision; it enabled him to 
accept life as it is. In Wessex Poems and Other Names (1898), a 
first volume of verse, each poem bears its own distinctive signature. 
This is more than a matter of idiom, idiosyncrasy of verse-form and 
language, or the use of regional place-names. It is inherent in the 
poetic substance, Hardy’s philosophical grasp, his integrated attitude 
toward life. He thus succeeds, in this as in later volumes, in imposing 
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a central unity on his emotions, controlling and ordering them in the 
interests of the aesthetic experience to be objectively communicated. 
There is no need for commentary or didacticism, for pathos or bitter- 
ness. The leitmotif that runs through Hardy’s “dramatic” conceptions 
is the sense of death as imminent and inevitable. It is this view which 
colors virtually every line, adding a note of charged irony to all that 
men do and aspire to achieve, all that they think, dream of, enjoy, and 
suffer. Coupled with this is the familiar Hardy technique of revealing 
the irony of circumstance: the star-crossed chances and changes of 
love, the waning of passions that once stormed the citadel of the heart, 
the havoc that old age wreaks, the contrast between the lofty idealism 
and noble ambitions of the soul and the inexorable working out of 
events. Sparing us none of our deep-seated illusions, Hardy brooks no 
compromise with a comforting optimism. 

The poetry, however, must in the last analysis speak for itself. There 
is, after all, nothing startlingly original or profound in Hardy’s percep- 
tion of the inevitability of death or the inexorable, onward sweep of 
time. All this is a folk-possession, as old as time and the awakening 
of consciousness. It is what Hardy does with these flashes of collective 
wisdom that counts supremely. His poetry is poignant and remarkably 
effective because, instead of being metaphysical or abstract, it remains 
close to the actual quality of human experience. Typical of Hardy’s 
philosophical communing is the poem “Hap,” written as far back as 
1866, which sums up his pessimistic reading of life. The personifica- 
tions he introduces serve not as the mediators of faith but as the 
agents of poetic perception. God is not named nor referred to except 
ambiguously as more powerful than man, and even this tentative 
hypothesis is destroyed by the introduction of Crass Casualty and dicing 
Time, purblind Doomsters both, who are perfectly indifferent to man’s 
pleasure or pain. That is Hardy’s recurrent “thesis”: the indifference 
of Nature to human plans and human hopes. 

The meditative lyrics hammer out the same monitory refrain. “A - 
Sight-Seeker” voices the hope that the blessed dead would give some 
sign, some assurance that Heaven is aware of the wrongs perpetrated 
on earth, but no sign is ever vouchsafed, and Nescience muses: “When 
a man falls he lies.” Better wrought is “Friends Beyond,” which calls 
up memories of all those, the humble and the great, who lie buried in 
Mellstock churchyard. They whisper to him at midnight of the new 
visions they have gained, now that they are free of old terrestrial 
stresses, unmoved by the fear of death, not in the least curious or 
disturbed about such sublunary things as possessions, love, children, 
dresses, the land, the news of other people. ‘““Middle-Age Enthusiasms” 
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shows that all our plans and vows are pure illusions; once death comes 
there is no returning. Even Nature is under the governance of Nothing- 
ness, without rhyme or reason. In “The Impercipient”” Hardy wonders 
at those who are sustained by the shining light of faith; all he is sure 
of is that in the end death will come and man shall rest eternally. 

This is the predominant note of Hardy’s poetry: a brooding com- 
passion not only for the fate of the individual but for all suffering 
mankind. Even for compassion’s sake, however, he will not conceal 
the ugly facts of life. There are times, nevertheless, when he debates 
with himself the wisdom of adhering inflexibly to such an attitude. 
Even though the watch-towers knell it all the time, is it not better 
to hide the truth? Why shatter the old views if they have the power 
to confer peace on the troubled spirit of man? Yet he cannot help 
driving home the lesson that all the agencies of Nature are indifferent 
to human pleasure and pain, themselves compelled by mechanical 
necessity. And such insights, he feels, make the burden of life a little 
easier to bear, but soon there arises the old bitter questioning: Why has 
life brought all the evil and wrong, all the horror and disease into the 


? ne ’ 
world! Strange orchestras of victim-shriek and song, 


And curious blends of ache and ecstasy? 


If the Mother who created all this could but once, unblinded, behold 
her handiwork, would she destroy the whole abominable fabric or 
would she patiently try to right the intolerable wrong? The answer 
is indirectly given in “God Forgotten,” in which God, like the Lord 
in Green Pastures, is pictured as having forgotten all about the creation 
of the earth and lost interest in it from the first, since his aim has 
succeeded so badly. “By the Earth’s Corpse” is a kind of grim obituary: 
though this experiment in abysmal folly is at last over and everything 
on earth is glacially buried, God still repents of his mistake in fashion- 
ing the earth and the life on it. Not that Hardy is particularly happy 
in these metaphysical broodings. If he only could he would abandon 
this habit of examining life’s conditions and the warnings of Time 
and cleave to the Dream, believing, as his forefathers did, that all things 
are integral parts of a benignant plan and that the earth was made 
specially for man. He cannot help himself. Things are as they are, 
and they had better be faced realistically. No incident that befalls 
Hardy or that he observes but calls forth the note of memento mori. 
But there is no taint of preachment. Hardy’s preoccupation with death 
is neither sentimental nor morbid. There is no Beddoesque fascination 
with the grave and the conquering worm. Hardy is poles removed from 
the tradition of the Graveyard School. His poetry shadows forth a 
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profound philosophical perception of death and the dark shadow it 
casts on all earthly concerns. Death is the richly ironic ending to a 
drama that, subjectively, was otherwise planned, for each one, for- 
getting how many were undone in the past by the hand of death, is 
buoyed up by his own biological dream of happiness. And death, far 
from being a sudden, catastrophic ending, is active all the time, inces- 
santly at work in our blood and flesh, preparing the body by slow 
chemical stages for the final act of dissolution. 


Poems of the Past and the Present (1901) consists of lyrics that are 
dramatic or impersonative. That is to say, they are poems in which 
Hardy identifies himself with some characters and presents them as 
caught in some critical situation. Though these poems were written at 
different times and prompted by widely different moods and circum- 
stances, Hardy feels that “the road to a true philosophy of life seems 
to lie in humbly recording diverse readings of its phenomena as they are 
forced upon us by chance and change.” Not logical coherence but 
creative truth is what he strives for, and this kind of poetic truth 
necessarily implies the presence of contradictions. Throughout Hardy 
feels the tragedy of things, but war (he was writing about the Boer 
War) heightens it intolerably, since death no longer waits Nature’s 
use and wont. In “I Said to Love,” he is not frightened by the threat 
that if love departs, then man’s race shall perish. If mankind must 
cease, so let it be. The underlying philosophical perspective remains 
very much the same. As Hardy makes clear in the poem, “In Tenebris,” 
one cannot die twice; once hope has finally been abandoned death can- 
not appall. 

Let him in whose ears the low-voiced Best is killed by the 
clash of the First, 

Who holds that if way to the Better there be, it exacts a full 
look at the Worst, 

Who feels that delight is a delicate growth cramped by 
crookedness, custom, and fear, 

Get him up and be gone as one shaped awry; he disturbs 
the order here. 


Well, Hardy was well aware that he disturbed the order here, but 
he could not help himself. He would take a full look at the Worst. 
In Time’s Laughingstocks (1909), Hardy again warns the reader that 
even those poems written in the first person are to be regarded in the 
main as dramatic monologues by different characters. Occasionally 
there is a metaphysical poem like “A Dream Question,” in which the 
poet asks whether it is true that the Lord condemns those who censure 
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him for shaping griefs and woes, but the Lord replies that He is in- 
different to the sneers and reproaches from these manikins on earth. 
Why things are as they are still remains a mystery. “Night in the Old 
Home” contains a line that aptly describes Hardy: “A Thinker of 
crooked thoughts upon Life in the sere.” The dead counsel him not 
to question and brood overmuch but to “Enjoy, suffer, and wait,” and 
watch the inexorable passage of Time. Always Hardy bears in mind 
the memories and dreams of those who have lived, labored, and loved 
but who are now forever gone. There are times, as in “Before Life 
and After,” when he longs for the restoration of nescience, before the 
disease of feeling germed, before consciousness was tortured on the 
rack by the problems of right and wrong. 

After a time, as in Satires of Circumstance, this perception of 
Nature’s indifference to man’s fate, this realization that death makes an 
end of hope and joy, ambition and love, becomes a settled habit of 
mind. But Hardy’s poetic genius is so vigorous, his imagination so 
alive, that each experience is fleshed and clothed in vivid particularity, 
given a localized habitation and an aesthetically fitting home. Even the 
lyrical poems have been removed from the narrow limits of personal 
loss and pain and grief. These lyric cries have become universal, sym- 
bols of the fate of all mankind, just as the Wessex landscape is em- 
blematic of what goes on, in fair or foul weather, the world over. To 
each man his allotted portion of misery and bereavement, and the 
final journey to the home underground. All the past is active and 
articulate in Hardy’s memory-haunted consciousness. The memorials 
all around him speak eloquently of the life that once blossomed on 
earth: headstones, heirlooms, portraits, furniture, ancient trees, the 
flight of birds, the setting sun, the sound of waters. To an extraordinary 
degree he possesses the gift not only of painting a landscape but also 
of bringing out each sensuous detail of coomb and headland, each pecu- 
liarity of color and contour. 

Coupled with this is a compassionate, ironic understanding of the 
follies and vices of men. In “Channel Firing,” the coffins are shaken 
and the dead sit upright, thinking that Judgment Day has come, only 
to be reassured by God that everything is as it used to be, that the 
nations are still striving to make red war still redder. The lines Hardy 
wrote on the loss of the “Titanic” express his realization of the 
Immanent Will working silently and invisibly to arrange the cata- 
strophic conjunction of the ocean liner and an iceberg. Hardy also 
gives us the old cosmic musings, the old metaphysical inquiries and 
indictments. In “A Plaint to Man,” God asks why, when man gained 
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percipience, did he feel the unhappy need of creating a form like his 
own, a God to pray to. The defense is that God was necessary for the 
purpose of easing a burdened heart; otherwise life could not be borne. 






In Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verse, Hardy’s preoccupa- 
tion with death becomes dominant. There is no letup in the insistent 
refrain. These “moments of vision” penetrate beneath the skin and 
flesh, go beneath the thin crust of earth, strip off the fair-seeming 
illusions cast by time: the belief that the present will last eternally, that 
things will always be as they are. For Hardy the ageless past is forever 
present. Youth is transformed into misery by the cruel disenchantment 
of time. Even love is full of mischance, frustration, failure, and tragedy. 
Hardy’s lyrics are instinct with the piercing melancholy that memory 
imposes on the events of the past. What seems so real and enduring 
is marred by a Plan which rules us from the hour of our birth, though 
we perceive it not and have no prescience of the last act of the drama 
we are so bravely performing. Everything in Nature speaks of death. 
Even if at times Hardy is reconciled to life it is with full awareness 
of all the heartache and pain and grief that life entails. But his genius 
lies not so much in his perception of the relentless flight of time (there 
is nothing particularly original in such a vision) as in his ability to 
embody these perceptions in fresh, sensuous imagery and to make a 
scene come vividly to life before us. Over the characters in his dramatic 
lyrics there hover the Spirits Ironic and the Spirits of Pity, pointing 
out that no portents were needed for them to suffer the fate that is 
common to all. 

Hardy could not have continued to publish such bleakly pessimistic 
poetry, no matter how strongly it was suffused with compassion and 
fellow-kindliness, without arousing protests from outraged public 
opinion. In his “Apology” to Late Lyrics and Earlier (1922), Hardy 
replies to those critics who had reproached him for his besetting sin of 
melancholy. Forthrightly he declares: 































For—while I am quite aware that a thinker is not expected, and, indeed, is 
scarcely allowed, now more than heretofore, to state all that crosses his mind 
concerning existence in this universe, in his attempts to explain or excuse the 
presence of evil and the incongruity of penalizing the irresponsible—it must 
be obvious to open intelligences that, without denying the beauty of and 
faithful service of certain venerable cults, such disallowance of “obstinate 
questionings” and “blank misgivings” tends to a paralyzed intellectual stalemate. 










How can the mind be silenced by such taboos against inquiry? What 
some readers unreasonably condemn as his pessimism is, “in truth, 
only such ‘questionings’ in the exploration of reality, and is the first 
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step toward the soul’s betterment, and the body’s also.” If man’s lot 
is to be improved, one must look frankly and fearlessly at the Worst. 
It is only by the honest and uncompromising exploration of reality 
that we can determine what our goal is: namely, evolutionary melior- 
ism. Exactly what Hardy had in mind by evolutionary meliorism is 
discussed by Harvey Webster in On a Darkling Plain, but the author 
champions Hardy’s cause with suspicious ardor, as if there were an 
urgent need to defend the poet and novelist against the sinister imputa- 
tion that he was indeed a rank pessimist. 

There can be no question that Hardy wished to ameliorate as much 
as possible the suffering of man on earth, and in that sense he rightly 
considered himself a meliorist, but he was an evolutionary meliorist 
and as such he rightly insists that any philosophy of life we adopt 
must face responsibly the worst that life has to offer. Such issues as the 
ultimate meaning of life in the cosmic scheme of things or the inevita- 
bility of death can neither be ignored nor outlawed by the fiat of com- 
mon sense. If we are to arrive at any provisional remedy for our lot, 
we must determine what our condition is and whither we are tending. 
Those few who accept these premises hold fast to the following beliefs 
as they gaze down the long vistas of the future: 


that whether the human and kindred animal races survive till the exhaustion 
or destruction of the globe, or whether these races perish and are succeeded 
by others before that conclusion comes, pain to all upon it, tongued or dumb, 
shall be kept down to a minimum by loving-kindness, operating through sci- 
entific knowledge, and actuated by the modicum of free will conjecturally 
possessed by organic life when the mighty necessitating forces—unconscious or 
other—that have “the balancing of the clouds,” happen to be in equilibrium, 
which may or may not be often. 


From this it is clear that Hardy is making no damaging concessions— 
no concessions at all, as a matter of fact. His evolutionary meliorism 
is an expression of his profound compassion, which shines brightly 
through all his poetry, early and late; of his desire, consistent with his 
philosophy of mechanical necessity, to eliminate as much as possible 
of the misfortune and pain that attend the course of life. In short, 
Hardy’s scientific outlook did not compromise with conventional 
optimism or with evolution interpreted as a progressive, perfectionistic 
concept. He cannot and will not produce: what is expected of him 
and thus satisfy the expectations of his reading public. He is indeed 
sorry if the “philosophy” in his poetry seems “queer,” but that is the 
penalty one must pay for applying ideas honestly and fearlessly to life. 

In 1922, when this “Apology” was published, Hardy felt intensely 
discouraged by the state of affairs in the world; he beheld a new Dark 
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Age looming. Though there is an extraordinary efflorescence of knowl- 
edge, there is no corresponding growth in wisdom; selfishness is ramp- 
ant among all classes. Now he pleads for a revitalization of the religious 
instinct, stripped of all false institutional encumberances and the trap- 
pings of dogma, for poetry and religion are but different names for the 
same thing. He wonders if there is any other force sufficiently strong 
in old associations and emotional ties, sufficiently cohesive, to keep the 
fabric of morality from falling apart. 

It may indeed be a forlorn hope, a mere dream, that of an alliance between 
religion, which must be retained unless the world is to perish, and complete 
rationality, which must come, unless also the world is to perish, by means of 
the interfusing effect of poetry—‘the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; 


the impassioned expression of science,” as it was defined by an English poet 
who was quite orthodox in his ideas. 


If this seems sensible and conciliatory it must be remembered that 
Hardy is not speaking for himself but for the generality of mankind, 
who cannot survive without the consolations of religion. Then, too, 
he is writing this in prose; it is a rational utterance. When he writes 
as a poet, his emotions, his deeper convictions, rule him. Late Lyrics 
and Earlier, which covers a period of many years, repeats the same 
leading motifs. Again we hear the brooding questions: Why were forces 
thus conjoined? By what irony of circumstance was life fated to turn 
out this way? All we know is that men die, of all scope dispossessed. 
That is why he cherishes the passing preciousness of dreams. That is 
the burden of his refrain: the years pass, youth changes to ugly old 
age, that which we had premonitions of finally overtakes us, death 
comes, leaving to the living a heritage of heartache and infinite regret. 

Though Hardy’s views are definitely ‘“‘pessimistic,” in that he per- 
ceives both life and death not only as naturalistic but essentially 
meaningless processes, the vision does not cause him, in Human Show, 
Far Fantasies, to look with disdain on human hopes and desires. On 
the contrary, these constitute the stuff out of which dreams are woven; 
dreams are the basic reality. Amusing as the spectacle may be at times, 
his satires never degenerate into derision or contempt. Not even the 
meanest’ of human creatures, no matter how pathetic his fate, calls 
forth his scorn. In his poetry all men and women are one in the lot 
that is ultimately meted out to them, in their portion of grief and 
tears, disappointment and tragedy. Everyone has his turn, no one is 
slighted; for all there is the final resting place six feet underground. 

Knowing this truth, aware that all this happened time and again 
through all the thickly peopled centuries, Hardy is filled with infinite 
compassion. Even his satires are touched with pathos as he portrays 
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the limits of human love and loyalty and even human remembrance. 
Once death supervenes, the living tend to forget. Time moves ahead 
with even-measured step; death the grim reaper does his work efficiently 
at all seasons of the year. Whatever the episode Hardy elaborates— 
and the countryside he knew so well, its folk and folklore, its celebra- 
tions, mummings, rituals, and legends provided him with an abundance 
of material suited to his saturnine genius—he catches in it hints of the 
working of the Immanent Will. Even in his imagistic poems, objective 
in their portrayal of the mutations of Nature, the sense of mortality 
is ever present. Nature, when it is made to speak, perceives that there 
has been no change for the better in the course of the ages; cruelty and 
hatred and brutal violence still prevail. 

In the creative world of the spirit, labels such as pessimism and 
fatalism are deceptive and often unjust. A poet’s work, especially 
if he is universal in outlook, outsoars the limits of philosophical 
categories. Moreover, many of us would be cut off from the enjoyment 
of poetry in all its spacious and varied range if we judged it solely 
in the light of the correctness of its ideas, the rightness or wrongness 
of its world-view. Hardy protested against being fitted into some 
metaphysical pigeonhole and then condemned for expressing sentiments 
which were dramatically projected personal confessions. Whether or 
not this is a valid defense, two things are clear: Hardy was observing 
life at firsthand and giving expression to conclusions he derived from 
these observations, which were obviously colored and shaped by his 
introspections and his personal temperament. These conclusions were 
strongly influenced by the new scientific thought of his age. One might 
add a third consideration, namely, that Hardy was at all times imbued 
with an unfailing compassion for human beings and the fate they must 
endure on this earth. 

If Hardy is strikingly though not always consistently “pessimistic” 
in his Weltanschauung, whether he develops it in terms of Nature or 
Chance or the Immanent Will, that represents his individual reading 
of the insights contributed by nineteenth-century science. If he pic- 
tures the world as governed wholly by chance, his interpretation tells 
us more about himself than it does about the nature of the world. 
Hardy was no systematic thinker, and his interpretation took the form, 
as we have seen, of personifying the forces, whatever they were, which 
controlled the flux of atoms in the universe. In the beginning of his 
career he could not name or identify these forces, or this force, attrib- 
uting everything to the operation of blind chance, crass casualty. Not 
until later did there emerge the principle of the Immanent Will. The 
struggle for survival, the process of natural selection, Hardy believed, 
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did not pick out the ethically superior species. Only accidental varia- 
tion ruled, in the sense that organisms best suited to their environment 
survived. Hence it followed that human ethics played no part in de- 
termining the laws of Nature, which were unconscionable and ruthless. 
From this, however, Hardy refused to draw the implications that some 
thinkers (Nietzsche, for example) drew, namely, that might equals 
right. He could not get himself to believe that those who actually sur- 
vived were the fittest—not according to his criteria of what was 
humanly most fitting. 

From all this the rest of his metaphysical “system” follows. The 
pain and misery that human beings feel are not inflicted by some venge- 
ful deity. Nature works without regard for human ideals of happiness. 
No conscious intelligence is at the helm; only the force of Chance, and 
it is Chance that is responsible for all that man thinks, his philosophy, 
his values, his suffering, his religion. It is perfectly conceivable, Hardy 
maintains, that a species of man might have evolved without possessing 
the attributes of consciousness and the capacity for suffering. At any 
rate, both in his poetry and fiction, Hardy portrays Nature as superbly 
indifferent to moral values, concerned only with the perpetuation of 
the race. It is therefore not surprising to find that in the chance- 
controlled universe portrayed by Hardy, success or happiness is rare 
indeed, though the doom of pain and failure, wretchedness and tragedy, 
falls “democratically” upon the good and bad alike. In short, the 
odds are overwhelmingly against the consummation of happiness. 
Hardy felt. justified in pursuing such a course. Nothing would deter 
him from exploring and expressing the ultimate truth of life. If there 
are inconsistencies and contradictions in Hardy’s poetic interpretation 
of life, it must be realized that he is primarily an artist and not a 
philosopher; he is not formulating a water-tight, logically unassailable 
system compounded of Schopenhauer and Darwin, but creating poetry. 
The only fairly consistent thread in Hardy’s thinking is the conviction, 
as expressed most eloquently in The Dynasts, that the Will has no 
concern for the manner in which human beings react to the unfolding 
of its inexorable scheme. The Immanent Will works unconsciously, 
incapable of judging its own acts. There is no sense in its spinnings. 
In The Dynasts, the Semichorus of the Years sings to aerial music: 

O Immanence, That reasonest not 


In putting forth all things begot, 
Thou build’st Thy house in space—for what? 








TROTH 


Reality’s a bitter dish, 
And in it swim the bitter fish, 
And in it climb the bitter men 


And grass grows up in it again. 


Yet in this bowl of dusty fire, 
White arms are moulded to desire. 
And trysting kept, and figured ring 


Bind to warm vows the grassy spring. 


Beneath green swells of meadow-sky, 
The earth is fair where lovers lie, 

And palm seeks palm and fingers plighted 
Knot in deep grass the heart delighted. 


Reality’s a stony kind 
Of desert passion in the mind, 
But truth is caught by fingered tresses, 


And hands outflung to windy guesses. 


LINCOLN FITZELL 
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BAKER BROWNELL: A MODERN PROPHET 
RICHARD WAVERLY POSTON 


Head of the Bureau of Community Development 
University of Washington 


The editors consider Baker Brownell’s philosophy on the human community 
and the importance of the small community as significant humanities thinking. 
They also consider the work of Mr. Poston, one of Brownell’s disciples in the 
state of Washington, phenomenally successful and of paramount interest. They, 
therefore, take great satisfaction in offering readers this review-commentary of 
two recent books by Baker Brownell. 


—_ BROWNELL is unquestionably blunt in his analysis and criti- 
cisms of higher education and the modern age. To some academi- 
cians and the practitioners of centralized, top-down methods, he seems 
to be a visionary. But to those interested in finding honest solutions for 
what. ails humanity, he is a modern Amos. 

In this day of punch-pulling, preserving the conventional, and doing 
whatever seems necessary to maintain a comfortable position, the brave, 
philosophic insight of Baker Brownell offers freshness and hope. His 
analysis is not pleasant, but in his own refreshing way he brings into 
daylight the plain facts of what we are up against. 

This is the service that he has performed in The Human Community 
and The College and The Community.' But he has done more than 
that. He has described also a workable solution. 

After a long and varied career as teacher, journalist, author, and 
philosopher; more than thirty years as a Northwestern University 
professor; and intensive activity in numerous public projects, including 
direction of one of the significant experiments in modern education— 
The Montana Study—Baker Brownell has accumulated a remarkable 
fund of experience upon which to base what he says. In all these 
years of living he has kept his eyes open and his mind working. And 
to date he has not changed those habits. The point is that whether 
the college and university dignitaries like the things he says or not, 
this man has good reason for saying them. 

From his philosophic vantage point, Professor Brownell looks across 
the social currents of western culture. “Disaster,” he observes, 
has become normal routine and indifference to it a matter of course... . We 
hear the shouting, now from one quarter, now from another, now of one danger, 
now of some other . .. and we may tire of the noise. But the insistency of the 
trouble continues. 





1 Baker Brownell, The Human Community (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950) and The 
College and The Community (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952). 
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Our resources are great and our power of how to conserve them is even 
greater. Our power, potentially, is almost without limit. But in spite of this 
our history for the last generation has been a series of unparalleled disasters. 
While professional optimists gloat over the new era of Progress, war, inflation, 
deflation, and war again march down the decades. 


Here and again there is a spot of brightness on the horizon, but 
the overwhelming result of the age is an “industrial society that . . . 
fails in such basic functions as providing men with work, order, peace.”’ 

Others have felt the dangers and have heard the thunder. And 
so a thousand conferences have been called; new structures of law 
and government are heaped upon old ones; national and state associa- 
tions, institutions, foundations, commissions, more committees, and 
vast international organizations are established. But the dangers mount 
and the trouble goes on. 

Baker Brownell looks at all this, he analyzes the detailed troubles 
that accompany it, and then calmly, yet prophetically, he cuts through 
to the heart of the problem—the decline and disintegration of the 
human community. 

But what is this human community that consumes his attention? 
Is it simply a municipality, a great city with its pounding roar of 
machinery, an international order of nations, an institution with its 
administrative channels and structures of protocol? These do not ex- 
hibit the attributes of community life. 

The community, he says, is a group of neighbors who know one 
another face-to-face; who are diversified in age, sex, skill, function, 
and mutual service; a group of people in which many of the main 
activities of life are carried on cooperatively and together; which is 
small enough so that each person in the group can know a number 
of others in the group as whole personalities, not as functional frag- 
ments; and in which there is a sense of belonging or group identity 
and solidarity. 

It may be found in a village, a small town, a district in the open 
countryside, or even in a large city neighborhood. But in it 


people have rather full relationships with one another. It is a pattern of con- 
tact or communication of man with man, where repetition and rhythm have 
their place, where men meet familiarly, and the contacts between any two of 
them are numerous, diverse in quality, and functionally significant. 

This does not refer to the human association that comes through anonymous 
functional relations, nor to common membership in some special-interest group 
with a single area of contact. It refers, not to the abstract relationships of men 
with men as functions or elements of a great society, but to the association of 
whole, concrete, living, breathing persons with each other. 
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**A man is human, and because of inherent human limits cannot 
know many persons well. Such groups within the range of human 
acquaintance and only such groups,” he concludes, “are communities.” 
It is a hard conviction to accept, but upon that premise rests the future 
of the humanities and of democratic civilization. 

Though it is dying now, it is from the community which Brownell 
describes that human freedom and the democratic ideals may grow. 
From the community come man’s qualities of integrity, of moral 
strength, of civic and social responsibility. His inner desires, his moti- 
vations which find expression in overt action are the product of his 
social context. Man, in short, is largely the product of the social en- 
vironment in which he lives. Whether that environment is patterned 
along community lines, or along other lines, will largely determine the 
extent of his wholeness or his fragmentation. But the democratic proc- 
esses in the tradition of a free society cannot function unless there is 
an appropriate community environment for them to function in. Thus, 
when community life falls apart as it is doing in America, and in 
much of the rest of the world, democratic processes will be gone and 
true human values will be smothered under the roar of an impersonal, 
mass society. 

To put it briefly, the problem that troubles Baker Brownell is simply 
this: that the greatest single factor in the future of America is the 
human community. If our communities are strong, America will be 
strong. If they are weak, America will be weak. A total nation can 
be no stronger than her basic parts. Perhaps this Brownellean concept 
can be described most quickly by a glimpse into the past from which 
we have come. 


II 


There was a time in America when the democratic processes func- 
tioned in an atmosphere of town meetings, small communities, and 
face-to-face relationships. Social science was not in a book, it was in 
the act of living. Cooperation and group discussion, community re- 
sponsibility and human integrity, did not have to be taught. They 
were a natural part of life. It was a fairly simple life, but it was 
intimate; in the main warm, personal. 

Instinctively people knew that if a community problem were to be 
solved they must do it themselves. Families and groups of families 
pulled and worked together to provide what they needed. There was 
a natural social framework for the exchange of ideas and of human 
spirit, a fertile environment for democratic processes. It was a natural 
breeding ground for human values. There were weaknesses, inconsist- 
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encies, and undemocratic practices then as now. But it was in this 
general atmosphere of community life that the American tradition was 
born, and in which it grew and thrived, and created a culture that 
was favorable to human freedom. 

But with the development of technology and mass production, this 
environment began to dry up. Small towns began to decay, millions 
were massed together in urban centers, and sprawling cities grew up 
by machine methods with virtually no inner development of commu- 
nity life. Families lost much of their social significance. Neighborhood 
life in its most meaningful sense, the environment which had nurtured 
human integrity and responsibility, began to grow sterile. The control 
which men had once exercised over their own lives gradually slipped 
away into the distant offices of a centralized society. 

Slowly but steadily the new order gnawed deeper and deeper into 
the foundations of community life. Like a great parasite it sucked 
away the strength of neighborhood society until men and women by 
the millions lost their sense of belonging, their sense of importance, 
and their motivation for community responsibility. An attitude of 
what’s-the-use spread like a plague across America. Many lost confi- 
dence even in their own ability, and in all parts of a great nation men 
and women had assumed an attitude of leaning on someone else. Thus, 
America began to lose much of her moral and spiritual fibre, which 
in the last analysis, is the only true strength that our Republic has. 

The political processes became largely a system of specialized pres- 
sures, while the voice of the individual was smothered further and 
further beneath top-level strategy. Community action of the people 
had changed largely to a kind of action which was determined from 
the top down by national organizations, impersonal institutions, and 
great trade and professional combinations. And today in America, 
millions literally have no say in the affairs of their own destiny. 

Millions are no longer men. Instead they are pieces of men living 
‘n partial contact with pieces of other men suspended in a kind of 
existence from payday to payday in a great mass of anonymous and 
socially isolated human fragments. That spirit of neighborhood iden- 
tity and true participation in community life activities has diminished 
until millions live side-by-side without speaking to each other, without 
having reason to care what happens to the family across the street. 
Social and personal maladjustment, the varied manifestations of human 
breakdown and frustration, have grown to tremendous proportions, 
and it has been estimated that one out of every twenty Americans will 
spend a portion of his life inside the walls of some mental institution. 
These are the symptoms of a‘ society in which the basic social unit, 
the human community, is in a state of decline. 
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And so the whole mode of American life has been altered. Vast 
material advantages have been gained. But in towns and cities through- 
out the nation, democratic living, self-expression, human value and 
integrity, in a full, meaningful sense have gone out the window. 

We have become a nation of spectators. Creative expression is for 
the most gifted only. We have somehow acquired the habit of letting 
someone else shape our lives for us, or perhaps under the conditions 
in which we live, we cannot do otherwise. Someone else, the expert, 
the professional, handles our economy, our entertainment and cultural 
activities, our politics, tells us how to raise our children, how to do 
our civic planning, and in large measure does our thinking for us. 
This is an outgrowth of the decline in community vitality. And slowly, 
but surely it is sapping the strength from our American heritage. It is 
destroying the democratic processes, first making them weak and flabby; 
it is making this country a hypocrite before a world in which we are 
attempting to demonstrate the strength of our American ideals. 

The democratic way of life can be a vigorous and moving force 
nationally and internationally only when it is vigorous and moving in 
the home community. But this implies, first, that there must be a 
community in which it can get that way, a myriad of places—villages 
and rural crossroads, small towns and city neighborhoods—where it 
can exist and have meaning. 

Obviously, as Baker Brownell points out, we cannot turn back the 
clock, and would not do so if we could. Cities, properly balanced with 
the small community, have their value. But the question keeps haunt- 
ing us! How can there be peace and social stability among men when 
the basic unit of society, the human community, is in a state of decay? 
How, for that matter, can human values or morality of any kind 
flourish until we are able to rebuild that kind of community life in 
which they may have significant reality? 

These are difficult questions. The answers to them will not come 
through abstract teachings and research on a college campus, nor will 
they be revealed in the high level proceedings of experts in specialized 
organizations and conventions assembled. They will be found only 
through active work in the communities where men live, and in the 
long run must emerge from inside the community itself. 


Il 


Baker Brownell does not pretend to offer a foolproof solution. But 
he does suggest certain lines of attack which he believes necessary if 
a free, democratic, human-centered culture is to survive. From my 
own point of view these suggestions offer bright new hope in the 
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modern dilemma, for I have had the satisfaction of seeing at least 
part of them in action. 

In Montana, and more particularly in the program of community 
education being conducted through the University of Washington’s 
Bureau of Community Development, I have been an eye witness to the 
virtually unlimited potential of the Brownell philosophy as a means 
of strengthening democratic processes and enriching the basic quality 
of community life. I have seen, by practical application of this philoso- 
phy, an entire town suffering from the dread disease of social dis- 
integration literally transform itself into a vibrant community—socially, 
culturally, spiritually, and economically. In these applications I have 
personally experienced what some have called miracles. Actually they 
weren’t miracles; there is no such thing as a social panacea. Still, 
education and human life became an integrated, vital, powerful thing; 
personalities that had been dormant and seemingly lost became new; 
men and women who had been what Brownell calls mere pieces or 
fragments, became whole, radiant, human beings. 

After these experiments with education adapted to the on-going 
experience of people within the actual context of their own community 
life, and after seeing the results that can be obtained, I grow im- 
patient with those who have not tasted the Brownell philosophy, yet 
sit back in their administrative or academic complacency and quarrel 
with its practicability. 

The modern university is potentially a powerful force for reversing 
the spiral of community disintegration, for restoring democratic vitality, 
and re-enforcing human values. To maintain universities is costing 
us billions. Yet Professor Brownell has shown that the majority who 
support them realize too little from their investment, and many of those 
who are direct recipients of current university offerings are frequently 
more harmed than helped. With but few exceptions, he points out, the 
university of today is not directed toward human beings, but toward 
a so-called objectivity and accumulation of specialized knowledge. 
Granted that is not always the intent, but in terms of human behavior 
it has become the overwhelming result. By this, Brownell does not 
imply that the university should stop being objective, or that it should 
cease the collection of specialized knawledge. He does imply that there 
is still another factor which the university has largely ignored. ‘“Scien- 
tific indifferentism and technological irresponsibility,” he says, ‘too 
often are masked behind what is called scientific objectivity.” The 
university is, in short, deeply involved in the decay of the human 
community. 
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Beginning then with the college, Professor Brownell offers three gen- 
eral lines of attack along which western culture may find its salvation. 
They are all major. 

He calls first for a whole educational and cultural reorientation. 
“The human being. within the normal limits and environment of his 
community must be made the objective of educational effort. This is 
community-centered education.” 

This, Brownell feels, will involve a realistic effort to take the uni- 
versity to the community where its educational resources may be 
utilized by the people within their own living experience, in accordance 
with their needs, in a way that will give concrete value of content to 
its offerings and endeavors, and that will make the student-teacher 
relationship a mutually enriching experience in full integration with 
the social context. 

This does not mean simply a package job of the usual course-credit- 
grade routine carried to the community as a waiter presents his menu 
to a patron. It means a kind of offering which stimulates human 
aspirations, imaginations, and skills in both student and teacher for a 
basic renaissance of community life. The accomplishment of this rec- 
ommendation is crucial. It will require dedicated and courageous 
leadership from within the university, and it will call for an awareness 
of people in general as to what their institutions could really mean if 
the ivory tower paid less attention to academic abstractions, and more 
attention to the human society that pays for its existence. 

A technological reorientation is Brownell’s second recommendation. 
“There is little doubt,” he points out, “that we now have a technology 
adapted to efficient small-scale production, and a decentralized econ- 
omy, if we will use it.” This second line of attack is closely related to 
the first, and it seems to me leads again to the university. 

“Few ‘trained’ men today,” writes Brownell, “are whole men. They 
live piecemeal lives, fragmented, incomplete, without knowledge of the 
larger influence in their lives and culture, without interest in them. . . . 
The engineer’s unwillingness to venture out of the security of specialized 
fields makes his abilities merely a market commodity sold to the highest 
bidder . . . with a slide rule for a brain and a sense of values that goes 
no further than knowing the difference between a dollar and a nickle 
[he] is not equipped for the massive social and industrial problems 
that confront him. He needs what his formal education usually fails 
to give—a knowledge of the social and human world in which he 
lives . . . an experimental approach to social problems and above all 
a sympathy with human living.” 
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Until this recommendation is recognized and made a part of the 
whole business of modern industry and science, we will probably con- 
tinue to use our technology to destroy human values instead of using 
it, as we could with a more humane incentive, to enrich them. 

The third Brownell recommendation calls for the carrying out of 
programs in community enrichment and stabilization worked out on 
educational, economic, and generally cultural levels for and by the 
people in local communities. 

The question as to what might be accomplished in this direction 
has already been demonstrated in tangible and dramatic form. But 
even demonstrated results sometimes have little appeal to certain people 
in powerful positions. In Montana, for example, a program of com- 
munity education known as The Montana Study and directed by Baker 
Brownell himself while on leave of absence from Northwestern, dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt a workable method of enriching and stabilizing 
the communities of that state. Financed initially by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, but carried out through the University of Montana, this 
experiment made one of the truly significant contributions to education 
and community life in these times. Yet primarily because of blind 
academic egotism combined with the smear tactics of certain political 
interests, that program was discontinued three years after it had started, 
one year after Brownell had returned to Northwestern. Still the work 
started is having its beneficial effects on community life in that state 
even yet, eight years after it began. 


IV 


From this initial experiment, the basic philosophy and techniques 
that Professor Brownell propounded have spread to many places 
throughout America. An example of one of the most comprehensive 
of these outgrowths is the program of community self-study, education, 
and development now established as the Bureau of Community De- 
velopment at the University of Washington, and which has been men- 
tioned earlier in this article. This program is an extension and elabora- 
tion of the experimental work that Brownell carried out in Montana. 
Begun in September, 1950, the Washington program has shown clearly 
the potential contained in Brownell’s recommendations for community 
education under the guidance and sponsorship of a state university. 

Through community self-study and inspired local action initiated 
by the program, people are rebuilding their lives and their communities. 
They are breaking down social barriers; building understanding and 
social unity; overhauling their educational systems; improving munici- 
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pal services and providing new ones; expanding their economy and 
job opportunities; removing the causes of delinquency, and public 
assistance; adding to their health facilities; creating rich outlets for self- 
expression culturally and recreationally; and in a long list of ways are 
molding their own destiny for themselves. Here living proof is being 
given to the Brownell proposition that a great state university can 
contribute directly to the rebirth of democratic action in the American 
tradition. 

This is a moral and educational function which Brownell urgently 
recommends to every university and college in the country. It is a 
function which, indeed, must be assumed if the people are to realize 
a full return on their investment in higher learning, and if humanity 
is to remain free and democratic. Financial assistance may appro- 
priately be expected from the great foundations. Indeed, it is in my 
opinion a tragic loss to humanity that so much foundation money is 
now being spent in less productive ways by men who seem blind to 
Brownell’s simple truths. But essentially the responsibility lies with 
the universities and colleges. 

Though the financial outlay has thus far been small and inadequate, 
the community work in Washington is supported entirely by university 
resources. After operations in six communities, the program is now 
in demand throughout: the state and at this writing requests for its 
services have come in from sixty-five communities. Some of these are 
more than requests; they are virtually ultimatums. But this is not 
surprising. Recently a Washington newspaper publisher said on the 
radio, “It is the first time in my experience that a state university has 
come right down to the grass roots and done something of definite, 
concrete value for the people who have been paying for it all their 
lives.” 

“The problem,” says Brownell, “is to create an environment favor- 
able to the human community.” Shall the university accept this 
responsibility? Shall men learn to use their technological power for 
human values, or shall they continue to use it for human destruction? 
Shall we allow the human community to continue dying, and thus 
bring the demise of freedom and democratic processes? These are the 
big questions involved in the philosophy of Baker Brownell, and for 
which he has offered in The Human Community and The College and 
the Community a significant and practical analysis. 

In America we have the resources and the human capacity to take 
appropriate action before it is too late. We need only the courage and 
intelligence to accept the challenge. 
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MEN OF GOOD HOPE: A STORY OF AMERICAN PROGRESSIVES. 
By Daniel Aaron. (xiv-++-329 pages, $4.00. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951.) 


Although rapid technological change in American industry has over the past 
century helped create and maintain a continuing revolution for human better- 
ment, the social attitudes and actions of the businessmen in control of this 
change have frequently constituted an effective counterrevolution. Probably 
inadvertently for the most part, the industrialist has often attempted to nullify 
what he has helped create. The American intellectuals who protested this 
counterrevolution in the name of humanity are the “progressives” Professor 
Aaron has in mind. Men of Good Hope is in part an effort to find similarities 
or even a continuity in the thought and action of these men. The author, an 
associate professor of English and political science at Smith College, claims that 
the book “is an attempt to rehabilitate the progressive tradition”; but since his 
particular grouping of thinkers is unique, as is much of his analysis of their 
works, one must consider this book as much one of creation as rehabilitation. 

The progressives Aaron considers most important are Henry George, Edward 
Bellamy, Henry Demarest Lloyd, William Dean Howells, and Thorstein Veblen. 
Their intellectual “precursors” are Ralph Waldo Emerson and Theodore Parker; 
but, asserts Aaron, they had no comparable followers. He labels Theodore 
Roosevelt and Brooks Adams “pseudo-progressives,” and discounts the contri- 
butions made to the tradition by Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Croly, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. “By 1920,” writes Aaron, “the progressives found themselves 
without a party, a leader, or a philosophy”—a condition he thinks has not 
changed. 

Men of Good Hope is, however, more than intellectual history; it is also 
personal history. And that careful integration of thought and action which so 
often constitutes the successful full-length biography is repeated on a lesser 
scale for each individual considered except Emerson. Aaron evidently believes 
both idea and act to be legitimate components of progressivism, and the fact that 
the retiring Emerson is allotted the shortest chapter in the book is in one 
respect a measure of the extent to which that transcendentalist participated 
in the progressive current. Emerson was, nevertheless, “the real prophet of the 
progressive tradition.” Like him, the reformers who came after were often 
impatient with mass man; they too were optimistic about man’s future while 
aware of his mediocre present; and they were like Emerson in excoriating the 
vices and extolling the virtues of the American middle class, of which they 
were likewise members. Other views held by the progressives include an 
emphasis upon ethics, upon gradual reform rather than class war or other 
violence, upon individual fulfillment, and upon the union of the moral and 
economic spheres; an insistence that both good and bad aspects of the labor 
movement be taken into account; and a desire for the “absorption of the ex- 


tremes by the middle.” 
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Of the men discussed, Parker was the first to be oriented largely toward 
industrial malaise; he was, says Aaron, “the link between Emerson and the 
postwar reformers.” Much of his importance for progressivism lies in his artic- 
ulation of progressive ideals, including “republicanism, the equality of man 
before God, the right to work and be happy.” Henry George is of consequence 
“not because his program had much practical significance,” the author declares, 
“but because he exerted a vast influence as a social philosopher and caught the 
surge of unarticulated public despair and hope in a single book.” Bellamy on 
the other hand transformed and popularized Fourier, and dispensed socialist 
medicine unawares to an ailing body politic. Resembling Howells in his stress 
upon both the spiritual and material welfare of human beings, he was a notable 
forerunner of Veblen in pointing out the cultural dominance in the United 
States of business attitudes. 

Henry D. Lloyd, who admired Bellamy a great deal, “was the first progressive 
technician, the reformer armed at all points, who combined to perfection the 
roles of preacher, writer, scholar, and agitator.” Attacking capitalism as “ana- 
chronistic and impractical” as well as “immoral and socially destructive,” Lloyd 
raised a clamor about Standard Oil which was in effect “a prophet’s cry to a 
sinful people.” This cry, perhaps a bit subdued, was voiced also by Howells, 
whose works, Aaron states, “simply embody in fiction the ethics and the 
economics of the progressive reformers.” Somewhat different in his approach 


to progressive conclusions was Veblen, whose “general and . . . enduring 


appeal lies in his power as a moralist, satirist, and rhetorician.” Alert as he 
is to the prose style and its significance in the writings of all those with whom 
he deals, Aaron is at his best when demonstrating that Veblen’s “dramatic 
dichotomies” and other rhetorical conceits offer important clues for a proper 
appraisal of that social critic. 

The weakest section in Men of Good Hope is the concluding chapter, a 
syncopated discussion of the period from 1912 to 1950. This chapter is of course 
not intended as a detailed treatment of the progressive thought of this era; 
but it is a bit puzzling to find that although Aaron devotes several pages each 
to Wilson and Croly, both of whom he considers relatively non-progressive, 
he discusses neither the life nor thought of Eugene Debs or Robert La Follette. 
Yet he refers to Debs and La Follette as “the last of the progressive standard- 
bearers,” and again to the latter as “the lineal heir of the nineteenth-century 
progressives.” 

Moreover, Aaron dismisses as comparatively inconsequential a recent phenom- 
enon which is surely progressive (as Aaron defines the word) in both con- 
ception and results—namely, the labor and social-welfare legislation of the mid- 
1930’s: He criticizes the New Deal for having produced disappointingly few 
progressive achievements, a criterion he employs sparingly in the rest of the 
book, and damns FDR with faint praise as “a sincere humanitarian.” But if 
the NRA, the Wagner Act, the Social Security Act, and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are not “protests” carried out along progressive lines against 
the “social ravages produced by the industrial age and ... the betrayal of the 
republican ideal,” then what are they? 
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These and other minor discrepancies do not, however, seriously lessen the 
high merit of Men of Good Hope. This book, Aaron’s first, is for the most part 
“scholarly,” in the best sense of that word. Its author has examined a sub- 
stantial number of primary sources and has come forth with sensible, often 
original, interpretations of these writings. Furthermore this work is well organ- 
ized and clearly written. Aaron indulges at times in dry humor (as when he 
remarks that Henry George “occasionally gave the impression of being the 
Lord’s holy vessel’); he is serious without being grave. Men of Good Hope 
could indeed pass muster as a “liaison book”—publisher’s jargon for a readable 
work of scholarship which is of interest to the intelligent layman as well as the 
academician. 

Aaron’s references to the American labor movement, unlike those of many 
writers even today, are neither eulogistic nor vituperative. Here as elsewhere 
in the book he has had a just respect for that golden mean which the progres- 
sives of whom he writes generally observed. Also largely successful is his effort 
“to show that progressivism was not always the shabby thing it is now made 
out to be.” He does this not by advancing extreme or elaborate propositions 
in defense of his thesis, but by patiently revealing the high quality of progressive 
thought. This method is strengthened by Aaron’s biographical technique. The 
series of descriptive sketches he creates form a sort of flowering of progressivism 
similar in total effect to the panorama of New England literary development 
depicted by Van Wyck Brooks, but without its lushness or sentimentality. In 
the Introduction to his work Aaron says that this flowering has “a bearing on 
the present course of liberalism.” Students of American society would do well 
to read Men of Good Hope with this point in mind; the book itself should 
challenge many of them to discover how specifically and concretely progressiv- 


ism is today relevant. 
. Davip R. WEIMER 


University of Minnesota 


CONFLICT. AND CONCILIATION OF CULTURES. By Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling. (x+-106 pages, $3.00. Stockton, California: College of the Pacific 
Press, 1951.) 


No philosopher of our time has exhibited a more determined concern than 
has Professor Ralph Tyler Flewelling for the protection, criticism, and enhance- 
ment of the philosophical principles and moral and spiritual values that are 
presumed to characterize and constitute the foundations of democratic Judeo- 
Christian culture. Nor has any shown a larger interest in the cultures of the 
East, an interest that seeks understanding and appreciation rather than con- 
version or assimilation. A search for common ground and mutually acceptable 
values that still recognize and cherish differences has characterized Flewelling’s 
writings on the problem of East and West. 

Professor Flewelling is the foremost representative of what may well be 
described as this country’s most clearly defined and most vigorous position in 
current philosophy, personalism. In him the characters of philosopher, states- 
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man, prophet, and poet are combined with a scholarship of broad erudition 
and a literary talent lyric in its quality. Conflict and Conciliation of Cultures, 
the first series of Knoles Lectures at the College of the Pacific, is an expression 
of a philosophy in its maturity that has left behind the subtleties of dialectic 
and the pedantries of distinction for a confident statement that clearly and 
without equivocation discerns a root of the world’s present evil and illumines 
the way to a deliverance. 

Moving with a broad sweep through Indian and Chinese culture and 
through the occident from Aeschylus and the Hebrew prophets to our own 
time, and with an impressive command of literature and intellectual history, 
Professor Flewelling interprets culture and its problems in terms of the concept 
of man. A presence or absence of the sense of the reality of personality, its 
inherent dignity and inviolability, together with the apotheosis or contempt of 
man is seen here as a fundamental ideal determinant of culture and its proc- 
esses. The meanings of democracy and tyranny must obviously be found here, 
beneath the surface welter of the social, economic, political and even of the 
usual philosophic and religious characters of civilization. Here also must center 
the search for a common denominator that may overthrow the forces that 
divide East and West and thereby create the chief crisis of our world. “The 
conflict of cultures must become a conciliation of cultures in the general 
recognition of man as potentially a son of God.” 

Without attempting to inflict the form and dogma of occidental religion 
upon the orient, Professor Flewelling would universalize the most profound 
insight of Christianity, the ultimate value of the self in its relationship to a 
Supreme Person, as a religion acceptable in principle to the masses of men 
everywhere. The uniqueness, the freedom, and the creative activity of the 
person he finds to be not only the ground of democratic Judeo-Christian 
culture, but as well a basic insight of Chinese and Hindu religion and philos- 
ophy, needing only a greater recognition and encouragement to answer the 
demand for a denominator of cultures. Flewelling is an enemy of every 
parochialism, ceremonialism, and institutionalism that darkens this insight 
in East or West and that enhances thereby the provincial framework of religion 
which disqualifies it as a saving power in modern society. 

For Professor Flewelling, personality is not simply the locus of value; it is the 
foundation of reality. The concept of individual personality is the key that 
unlocks the mysteries of metaphysics, to reveal a cosmic Person, a cosmic pur- 
pose, and a cosmic ground of all value, a ground that gives meaning and worth 
and destiny to the finite self. As a personalist whose philosophic inheritance, 
predominantly idealistic, is broad and varied and not without contradiction, 
Professor Flewelling has adopted a realism that avoids excessive subjectivism 
and has contended vigorously against idealism’s chief oppressor, absolutism. 
In support of the reality, freedom, and creativeness of the individual he has 
objected to the monism of Hegelianism and, without a radical adoption of 
finitism, to the absolutistic description of God characteristic of Christian 
orthodoxy. 
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As a metaphysician and philosopher of history, Flewelling has insisted upon 
the absolutistic and socially totalitarian implications of all non-temporal descrip- 
tions of reality and cyclical conceptions of history. It is here perhaps more than 
at any other place that he points up the insinuation of philosophical ideas and 
assumptions for current cultural crisis. 

Professor Flewelling is a confirmed liberal, untired and aggressive, who has 
never spared his energy in championing the;cause of the life of reason and 
confidence. But he has never fallen prey to the shallow enticements of in- 
evitable progress; his optimism is the faith that men might become free and 
become the real determiners of their history. Nor does he turn away from 
the evil and tragic. Indeed, his most profound analysis of culture has been 
analysis and tragedy. But man possesses an “unconquerable soul” that through 
tragedy may ascend to the “higher ranges of spiritual victory, by the transcend- 
ence of evil.” The capacity to achieve such transcendence has been the peculiar 
genius of Western culture. 

Here is a philosophy that is unimpressed by the facile critiques of meta- 
physics and axiology coming from current positivism and analysis, that has con- 
tempt for absolutism and authoritarianism. This is not an invitation to argu- 
ment. In a world that is forsaking reason and moving toward despair and 
defeat, it is a lofty and clear call to a new faith in some old ideals. “The 
emergency of the hour is a spiritual emergency, and the battle for peace 
must be won in the realm of the spirit, whence all creative forces arise. False- 
hoods cannot be laid low by competing falsehoods; injustices, by greater or 
different injustices. Our ultimate defense lies in adherence to fundamental 
righteousness.” 


University of Utah 


STERLING M. McMurrin 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS RELIGION: A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTER- 
PRETATION. By Gordon W. Allport. (x+-147 pages, $2.50. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1950.) 


Gordon W. Allport is professor of psychology in the Department of Social 
Relations at Harvard University. The Individual and. His Religion represents 
a particularized extension into the area of religion of ideas set forth in his 
well known Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (1937) and is based 
upon the Lowell Lectures delivered by him in Boston during the spring of 1947. 

Professor Allport’s positive approach to religion is indicated by his treatment 
of Freud, his refusal to accept the idea that religion is discredited by its historical 
origins or its close psychological relationship to human desires, his great em- 
phasis on personality, and his theistic leanings. This plus his close association 
with Brightman and Bertocci of Boston University, both of whom are given 
credit in the preface for help on the philosophical aspects of the book, leads 
the reviewer to assume that the author has personalistic inclinations. How- 
ever, his biological interpretation of personality in terms of “vicerogenic” and 
“psychogenic desires,” and his position that the objectifying of some of the 
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“psychogenic desires” constitutes the basis and object of religious experience 
leaves some doubt as to the thoroughgoingness of his personalism. 

The reader should spend considerable time on the preface in order to get 
a clear impression of Allport’s method and purpose. Writing as a scientist 
he says he is not entitled to make any assumptions or denials regarding revealed 
religion. His attention “is directed solely to the portrayal of the place of 
subjective religion in the structure of personality.” This he proceeds to do 
faithfully and well. But in the exclusion of revealed religion there is neglected 
the one thing that has been most characteristic of religion. All the great 
religions have been persistent in their claims at this point. And most religious 
people today will not surrender this revelational side of religion even to a 
psychological procedure. The exclusion of the revelational side of religion is 
mentioned here not because of any slighting of theology but because this factor 
itself is of considerable psychological importance and means that at least some 
of the more profound aspects of the problem have not been treated even 
psychologically. This is not meant to infer any limitation on the part of the 
author in dealing with his subject. But it may suggest the inadequacy of a 
method restricted to a totally subjective psychological approach to handle all 
phases of the subject. 

The book begins with an account of the psychological sources of religion. 
Here religion is described as a sentiment, “a stable unit of personality,” “a system 
of readiness.” The religious sentiment like other sentiments is a complex of 
emotional and cognitive factors directed toward an object of value. Sentiments 
have their roots in desire. 

Religion is further described as pluralistic. To establish this point the author 
attempts to refute the position of those who have held that the religious 
experience is unique. Here he deals specifically with Schleiermacher and Otto. 

While there is nothing unique about the religious experience which distin- 
guishes it from other experiences—‘“‘it is the habitual and intentional focusing 
of experience rather than the character of the experience itself that marks 
the existence of a religious sentiment” (p. 4)—the religious experience of each 
individual is unique. The great variety of religious expression and the difference 
in individual temperament make religion, for the author, as diverse as the 
individuals who experience it. Much energy and space are given to the defense 
of this rather extreme pluralism. 

Many theologians will disagree with the author at this point but not neces- 
sarily for the reason given on page 27. Some will want to know why this 
“habitual and intentional focusing” which for the author makes only a difference 
in degree but not in character between the religious sentiment and other 
sentiments. Others will not be satisfied with the author’s explanation of the 
religious sentiment being a “uniquely integral system” (p. 124). Most will 
not consent to the watering down of the term “religion” to the point of its 
becoming synonymous with all human experience. But in this disagreement 
and dissatisfaction it must be remembered that the book treats only subjective 
religion. Yet one is still tempted to raise the question as to whether the 
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object of experience does not in some way or another determine the kinds 
of experience by which it can be known. If the object of religious experience 
has ontological as well as conceptual status then religious experience may be 
unique. If, as the author argues, the subject of religious experience determines 
the uniqueness of the experience for that individual subject then it may well 
be that the object of genuine religious experience gives a universally unique 
character to all such experience. This of course is an aspect of the problem 
the author is not entitled to treat because of methodological limitations. 

There follow chapters on “The Religion of Youth” based upon studies made 
at Harvard and Radcliffe; “The Religion of Maturity,” which gives attention 
to the fact that adults continue their childhood approach to religion more 
persistently than in any other area; “Conscience and Mental Health,” where 
a plea is made and grounds suggested for more cooperation between religion 
and psychology in the interest of human welfare; “The Nature of Doubt,” 
which describes the role of doubt in development of the mature religious 
sentiment; and finally “The Nature of Faith,” which defines faith as a ventur- 
ing trust—“One can be sure without being cocksure.” 

The author’s perspective of this field and the treatment of such subjects 
as are indicated above will arouse interests in many areas. The reader will no 
doubt want to refer to the book over and over again. 

While not exhaustive this is the best recent book the reviewer has seen on 
the subject; it should not be confused with the “peace of mind” kind of litera- 
ture which has had wide circulation in recent years. 


L.D.S. Institute of Religion, Salt Lake City GeorcE T. Boyp 


ALEXANDER POPE. By Bonamy Dobrée. (125 pages, $3.00. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952.) 


A well-written and accurate popularization of recent trends in Pope research 
and criticism might be a desirable item, but Mr. Dobrée’s book does not meet 
this requirement. It cannot be blamed for containing no new facts or critical 
insights; all it professes to be is a popular summary. But, unfortunately, loose 
thinking and loose style deprive this book of whatever value such an undertaking 
might have had. This attempt of Mr. Dobrée’s to put forth a biography and a 
critical estimate of Pope in one hundred and twenty pages can only be regarded 
as an unhappy example of literary journalism. 

In his preface Mr. Dobrée thanks Professor George Sherburn for saving him 
from “some” of his “grosser errors.” But surely this is not enough! All that 
Mr. Dobrée seems to have gathered from recent biographical studies of Pope 
is that it is now fashionable to excuse the poet’s faults. Accordingly, he pro- 
ceeds to apply a rather thin whitewash to what he obviously still considers ugly 
matters—such as Pope’s motives for writing satire and his manipulating of his 
correspondence for publication. 

Moreover, a general imprecision in Mr. Dobrée’s thinking is apt to make 
the reader who comes across such phrases as “the now obsolete ideas of the 
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Chain of Being (replaced by Evolution)” raise his eyebrows. And when Mr. 
Dobrée says: “Though Pope may not have been an orthodox Christian, that 
he was a religious man no student of either his work or his life can doubt: 
at least he believed profoundly in certain ethical values’—the reader wonders 
just what he does mean and whether he understands the distinctions between 
“orthodox Christian,” “religious man,” and a “profound” believer in “certain 
ethical values.” 

As for his evaluations of Pope’s works, these strictures on the Essay on Man 
are unfortunately typical: “It sounds monstrous, but it happens also to be, very 
often, poetry, of the kind that is still read . . . Pope knew what he was about 
in writing this poem: it is grand, it is thoughtful, but it is also full of humour... 
with other amusing observations here and there to humble human pride.” 

In estimating Pope the man, Mr. Dobrée employs subjective impressionism 
of this kind—hardly acceptable as a biographic method: 

No one contemplating the convincingly expressive bust that Roubilliac made of Pope in 
1738 (now at Temple Newsam), can fail to be charmed by the tremulous modelling of the 
cheek, the delicate sensuousness of the mouth, framed though it is in lines of suffering. But, 
he will ask, is there not some hint, somewhere, of combativeness? It is not in the beautiful 
calm line of the forehead, nor in the thoughtful eyes; the long, shapely nose, seems even in 


marble to quiver with sensibility. Yet is there not something in the way it is set, about the 
slight curve at the bridge, that reveals, or at least arouses suspicions of — aggressiveness? 


As for style, the charitable assumption is that Mr. Dobrée wrote in haste and 
without revision. Far too many of his paragraphs and sentences are obviously 
random in construction, containing errors and awkwardnesses that would not 
pass without comment in a freshman theme. 

In short, undergraduates desiring a brief, readable, yet discriminating account 
of Alexander Pope and his works will still have to be sent—no great punish- 
ment!—to Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Essay on Pope. 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas ReBecca Prick PARKIN 


THE CRITIC’S NOTEBOOK. Edited by Robert Wooster Stallman. (xv-+-303 
pages, $4.50. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1950.) 


The Critic’s Notebook is an anthology of brief critical statements defining and 
developing the main themes and theses of the literary criticism of our time. 
It assembles critical insights of all the major contemporary critics and of many 
others. 

The arrangement of material under various designations, such as “The Nature 
and Function of Criticism,” is convenient for anyone needing information about 
one or another aspect of modern critical opinion, and for this purpose also a 
fairly complete index and an excellent bibliography are supplied. Those un- 
familiar with modern critical writing will find the Notebook a good introductory 
handbook, simple and clear in its presentation of the main issues, difficult only 
in giving the quoted statements without editorial interpretation. For others it 
can serve as a source book of important passages whether for recall or for fresh 
consideration. 
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Each section is a sort of symposium offering substantial comment, though 
far from exhaustive discussion of the topic presented. Reading, one must con- 
clude of modern criticism that it is on the whole extraordinarily well written, 
by men concerned with the fostering of life through such understanding as 
will further the successful production and use of art. Anyone who doubts 
the soundness of modern criticism or literature may reassure himself by studying 


this book. 
University of Utah 


BREWSTER GHISELIN 


LETTERS OF BENJAMIN RUSH. Edited by L. H. Butterfield. (Ixxxvii+-1295 
pages, $15.00. 2 vols. Princeton: published for the American Philosophical 
Society by Princeton University Press, 1951.) 


From his period of medical apprenticeship in the early 1760’s to his death in 
1813, Benjamin Rush penned a sustained comment on his life and times. He 
was, as the editor of his letters remarks, “a major letter writer in a letter-writing 
age.” More than 1300 of his letters have so far been located, of which over 
650 have been brought together in the two volumes of the Letters of Benjamin 
Rush. Because these letters and other Rush papers comprise a valuable body 
of historical materialsk—Rush’s correspondents included, for example, the first 
five presidents of the United States—organized effort has been made to discover 
them and make them available. The American Philosophical Society, of which 
in his own time Rush was a member, in 1945 made two grants toward this 
end, the first for an exploration of the sources of materials, and the second, 
as the report of the Research Committee said, for the “preparation of an edition 
of the letters of Dr. Benjamin Rush, and organization of a union catalogue 
of manuscripts, publications, and other materials relating to Rush.” The volumes 
of letters under review are thus published for the American Philosophical 
Society, comprising parts one and two of its 30th volume of memoirs. 

In the process of selection, Professor Butterfield has worked, as he says in 
his statement of “Scope and Method,” “with a free hand and a free conscience,” 
his intention being “to print all the available letters that have some literary 
distinction or that tell something significant about the writer or his times.” 
With such a method, a certain distortion by incompleteness is of course possible 
when the materials are in the hands of a careless or biased editor. However, the 
Letters are ample evidence of Professor Butterfield’s taste and balanced judg- 
ment. Whatever the excluded letters may contain, one feels that in no great 
way will they alter the picture we have here of Rush and his times. One should 
note, too, the excellent job of annotation, evidence in itself of a sustained and 
thorough effort by the scholar-editor. 

The literary distinction which the Rush letters achieve is the same kind 
of quality which marks the best writing of his time. At their best, the letters 
have the reasoned simplicity of style which characterizes the letters and essays 
of Franklin, the letters and discourses of Jefferson, the scientific reports of 


Professor Winthrop. Indeed, in one of his letters, Rush says he prefers 
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“SIMPLICITY to everything in composition.” Yet simplicity does not suggest the 
full range of his literary gift. He could’ write satire with considerable bite, his 
anti-war essay proposing a ministry of peace being a good example. The Letters 
occasionally give further evidence of this talent, as for example in a letter 
to Nathanael Greene (Vol. I, pp. 194-196). And he could, because he was 
a man of sudden and intense feeling, be carried far beyond the unadorned 
statement of idea. Excited by the prospect of the college to be founded at 
Carlisle, he wrote to William Linn: 

Happy County of Cumberland and highly favored Village of Carlisle! your hills (once respon- 


sive only to the yells of savages and beasts of prey) shall ere long awaken our young philosophers 
from their slumbers to trace the planets in their courses. 


The man himself remains essentially as we have seen him through his essays, 
his autobiography, and the biographical studies that have been made of him. 
The Letters add further detail but change no major lines of his portrait as 
patriot, social reformer, educator, physician. In fact only one aspect of Rush’s 
busy life can be said any longer to be in dispute. His place in American science 
having never been settled, it is fitting to inquire what new evidence if any 
the Letters bring to this problem. 

In The Rise of American Civilization, the Beards, through a strange error, 
made Rush “one of the few great mathematicians of his age,” with an apparently 
secondary importance in medicine. But for more than a century—in fact since 
the calomel and venesection of the fever epidemic of 1793—medical circles 
have questioned Rush’s place even in medical science. To Rush’s epigram, 
“Medicine is my wife and Science is my mistress,” Dr. Holmes remarked: “I 
do not think that the breach of the seventh commandment can be shown to 
have been of advantage to the legitimate owner of his affection.” Twentieth 
century physicians have been even more severe. Dr. Joseph McFarland wrote 
that Rush was “totally unacquainted with the scientific method.” Dr. Victor 
Robinson, writing on “The Myth of Benjamin Rush,” said: 

The career of Rush proves that having a fine personality, being a perfect gentleman, signing 
the Declaration of Independence, founding various important societies and taking an active 
part in public affairs, do not necessarily make a scientist; it proves that a physician with a 


facile pen may leave behind him several volumes entitled “Medical Inquiries and Observations” 
—and not one page of scientific value. 


Yet others have tried to salvage something for the Philadelphia physician. 
The Transactions of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, for example, 
contain various efforts to leave something to Rush’s scientific credit. But what 
remains, after what seems a well-meant attempt to be true to one of the found- 
ing medical fathers, is not a demonstration that Rush belongs with Franklin, 
Winthrop, Rittenhouse, and others in the honor gallery of American science, 
but proof that Rush was inextricably enmeshed in the errors of his time. 

Of more challenge is the remark by Professor Butterfield (“Rush as a Pro- 
moter of Useful Knowledge,” American Philosophical Society Proceedings, 
XCII) that “Rush was . .. a tireless advocate of experimental science.” One 
must respect this judgment because it comes from the scholar who has made 
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the most thorough study of the Rush materials. Yet the evidence here is difficult 
to find. The Letters contain little which, in my judgment, points toward an 
experimental emphasis. Granted that the bible of experimental medicine, 
Bernard’s Introduction, was not published until fifty-two years after Rush’s 
death, still one might reasonably expect a more confident turning to the 
laboratory. That the experimental mind did exist in America in Rush’s time 
is proved by the lifelong curiosity of Franklin. But Rush was not like Franklin. 
After a period devoted to chemistry, presumably with some laboratory study, 
he more and more gave himself to a medical practice backed by written author- 
ities or guided by the crudest kind of empiricism. Rarely does he seem to 
have experimented. His paper on Hugh Martin’s cancer powder was, as Butter- 
field says in a note in the Letters, unusual in its laboratory approach to its 
subject. Other experiments or at least dissections may be implied. Rush 
turned to the mercurial purge for yellow fever when, as he said in a letter 
to Nicholas Belleville, “from dissections it appears that the liver is either in- 
flamed or obstructed.” Who made these dissections is not clear, but at least 
Rush seemed here to proceed from laboratory evidence. However, when all 
direct statements and implications have been amassed, one concludes that what- 
ever Rush’s honesty, courage, and humanity, he did not have the essential 
objective, inquiring nature of a good scientist. Writing to his wife in 1791, he 
tells of visiting a young woman with “a locked jaw. She is now better—from 
the use of plentiful affusions of buckets of cold water upon her naked body.” 
“In the second volume on the yellow fever,” he wrote to John Redman Coxe, 
“T shall ascribe the inflammatory constitution of the air for the last two years 
in our city to an unusual impregnation of it with oxygene.” These remarks, 
I submit, are the expressions of a man of considerable imagination, but hardly 
the findings of a scientist. In fact it may be argued that the very qualities 
of mind that made Rush something of a philosopher and minor literary artist 
may have carried him away from the kind of rudimentary digging which 
American medical science needed. That he did theoretically advocate experi- 
mental science is true, and perhaps this is all that Butterfield means. Rush 
was concerned, for example, with the need for philosophical apparatus in 
colleges, although obviously a technical school was far from his educational 
aim. However, there is little in the Letters to show that Rush himself, either 
in his own medical practice or in the casual philosophy of his writings, was at 
heart an experimenter. 
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Don WALKER 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: A CRITICAL APPRAISAL. By Harry Modean 
Campbell and Ruel E. Foster. (183 pages, including bibliography, $3.00. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951.) 


When William Faulkner won the Nobel prize in 1950 there were no extended 
studies of his work. Variously called a regionalist, a realist, a romantic, a 
naturalist, an irrationalist, and a symbolist, he had been flayed by critics and 
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ignored by readers, so that by 1945 only the sensational Sanctuary was in print. 
Malcolm Cowley, with his “Portable” Faulkner, in 1946 brought Faulkner back 
into public awareness, and since that time much ink has been splattered 
expounding his work. While some criticism of Faulkner before 1946 was favor- 
able, most of it was not. The criticism of the past six years has tended, if 
not to be entirely favorable, at least to examine his work objectively. The 
final cause has given way to the formal cause, and instead of condemning 
Faulkner for presenting a world of “degenerates,” “perverts,” and “idiots,” 
criticism now focuses on his technique and form—the realm where the novelist 
as artist has, it seems to me, made his most significant contribution to literature. 

No one critic has yet ventured into giving us a full-length study of Faulkner, 
although Irving Howe has promised us one later this year. Two issues of 
Perspective (Summer, 1949, and Autumn, 1950) were devoted to articles on 
Faulkner, and Frederick J. Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery last year compiled 
a critical anthology on him. The present book is a collaboration by Messrs. 
Campbell and Foster, conveniently divided—like The Wild Palms—into alter- 
nating chapters, three by each, with an “Introduction” and a “Conclusion” to 
give the book a beginning and an end. 

The authors modesty disclaim exhaustiveness in dealing with their subject, 
and on this point I am in complete agreement with them. They have viewed 
Faulkner not in whole but in parts, and have succeeded in presenting him as 
isolated bits in respect to structure, style, psychology, and philosophy. Their 
examination of his imagery leads them to conclude that it is “almost always 
dramatically functional to the plot,” that Faulkner, fundamentally a poet, 
has used imagery in the manner employed, let us say, by a poet before the 
days when dissociation of sensibility set in. Their examination of other struc- 
tural devices leads them to conclude that Faulkner’s structure “is a complex 
but symmetrical one based mainly on his skillful organization of imagery, 
symbolism, tone, plot, theme, and varied point of view.” Faulkner’s humor 
is divided into two aspects—‘“surrealistic humor and frontier or native Southern 
humor,” the former, a kind of grim, sadistic humor, being illustrated by the 
funeral scene in Sanctuary and the love scene between the idiot and the cow 
in The Hamlet. The examination of Faulkner’s psychology involves Freud 
and Jung and Frazer, and the authors advance the theory that Faulkner’s 
preoccupation with sexual themes is a kind of “surrealistic symbolism.” (They 
also point out that his later writings contain less and less sexual emphasis, 
suggesting that as he grows older such emphasis may decline. Yeats, perhaps, 
might have learned from Faulkner that there were other things than lust and 
rage to spur him into song.) Finally, the examination of Faulkner’s philosophy 
reveals that his writings are based upon a “cosmic pessimism” and “primitivism.” 
The former, indeed, the authors find, involves, in a mythic concept, “certain 
aspects of Kafka, modern French existentialism, the Old Testament wrath of 
God, Greek Nemesis, primitivism, and naturalistic determinism.” Several pages 


are devoted to a comparison with Kafka. 
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The fault, suggested above, which I find with the book is that it fails to 
see Faulkner steadily and whole. The fault, perhaps, may not be entirely that 
of the two authors. Faulkner is, admittedly, a highly complex writer, and to 
try to find a core of consistency in him—either stylistically or philosophically— 
is no easy task. There need, of course, be no consistency, foolish or otherwise, 
no matter how many little minds may be plagued. Faulkner’s writings are 
certainly large and contain multitudes, and are perhaps even cosmic—to use 
a favorite adjective of the authors. But I, for one, would prefer more synthesis 
along with the analysis, so that when I finished the study I would have a firmer 
grasp on the novels as novels, and not merely fragments here and there which 
I have to fit together rather crudely for myself. There are conclusions, yes, 
but those conclusions are so qualified that I feel as uneasy treading through 
the creative mind of William Faulkner as the authors seem to be wandering 


through Yoknapatawpha County. a 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER: TWO DECADES OF CRITICISM. Edited by 
Frederick J. Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery. (vi + 280 pages, $3.75. East 
Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 1951.) 


No great prescience was demanded to anticipate a rise in interest in William 
Faulkner after his recognition by the committee on Nobel awards. The present 
book comes, therefore, not only opportunely but, what is more important, most 
usefully. It is an anthology of Faulknerian criticism since 1930, the first book- 
length work on Faulkner, plus a bibliography complete to 1951. 

The authors have skillfully selected the items most important for a considera- 
tion of Faulkner’s reputation, and their book will be basic in such study for 
some time to come; for not yet is the moment ripe to say the final word on 
this provocative American author. Faulkner is not easy to evaluate. His style 
is curiously involved, needing time and familiarity to appreciate its involutions; 
his characters are often unlovely in the extreme; and his relation to his region 
is still ambiguous. If he has larger, cosmic intent, that, too, is well-concealed 
thus far. The problem, then, is still to find a unifying theme and significance 
in his interlocking volumes. Apart from the recent critical appraisal of Camp- 
bell and Foster, which appeared too newly to be included in the present volume, 
that task remains to be attempted. 

In the meantime, the reader may through Hoffman and Vickery’s labors 
weigh the conflicting testimony to date. The introduction by Dr. Hoffman is 
helpful. Noting that early reviewers stressed primarily Faulkner’s horrors 
and failed to evaluate him on his own terms, he indicates that Conrad Aiken 
in 1939 was the first to examine with seriousness Faulkner’s style, his “method 
of withheld meaning”; and that G. M. O’Donnell in the same year saw in 
Faulkner the “traditional moralist.” 
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Seminal, however, to all subsequent Faulkner criticism are two items, re- 
produced in this volume: Malcolm Cowley’s Introduction to the Viking Port- 
able Faulkner (1946), and Robert Penn Warren’s review of the same in the 
New Republic of August 12, 1946. Cowley reviewed Faulkner’s major themes, 
especially his treatment of the plight of the poor landless white, and Warren 
extended the query to the symbolic motif in Faulkner and further problems 
for future examination. Cowley it was, too, who by reprinting it gave that 
fine story, “The Bear,” its first position of prominence in the over-all problem 
of Faulkner’s view of the South and its future. 

Other critics contribute useful evaluations: John Arthis reminds us not 
to forget the humor in Faulkner, and the versatile Sartre represents the con- 
siderable French interest in our American writer. Sartre sees Faulkner with 
Proust as a mutilator of Time, the present irrationally depicted as less real 
than the past, invading and destroying the freedom of the future. 

Faulkner in his speech of acceptance of the Nobel award surprised critics by 
concluding that the only things worth a writer’s attention were “problems of 
the human heart in conflict with itself . . . the agony and the sweat.” This 
apparent concession to the more conventional “message” should not be 
prematurely accepted, I believe, as a resolution of the conflicts in Faulkner. 
The present volume shows clearly enough that Yoknapatawpha County is 
not yet a paradise, that within its boundaries there linger still and for some 
time yet the obsessions of a decaying society, the meanness and even downright 
evil of past and present, the Negro as a reminder, and perhaps even as a 
symbol of the future resolution. 

In the meantime, we are grateful to Dr. Hoffman and Miss Vickery for a 
convenient volume to launch us on a consideration of Faulkner as a whole. 


ee ' Witson O. CLouGH 
University of Wyoming 














HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT. 


THE WHITNEY VISITING PROFESSORS IN 
THE HUMANITIES 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation 
recently announced a program which 
would make great teachers available 
to a limited number of small, in- 
dependent, liberal arts colleges. Great 
teachers, both men and women, in 
such fields as the arts, history, language 
and literature, religion and the social 
sciences, who have reached the age of 
retirement will be selected and paid 
by the Foundation. Their services for 
the period of one academic year will 
be made available to institutions 
selected by the Administrative Com- 
mittee. 

The Foundation invites correspond- 
ence from presidents of appropriate 
colleges. Communications should indi- 
cate (a) the field or fields within the 
Humanities in which the services of a 
Whitney Visiting Professor are sought, 
(b) the manner in which the institu- 
tion might make most effective use of 
the Great Teachers, and (c) what 
housing facilities the institution could 
provide. 

Presidents, deans, or faculty col- 
leagues may wish to recommend mem- 
bers of their staffs, or other likely 
candidates of their acquaintance, who 
are retired or are on the point of retir- 
ing. It is the policy of the Foundation 
not to receive applications directly 
from individuals on their own behalf. 

Inquiries should be addressed to 
The John Hay Whitney Foundation, 
Division of the Humanities, 30 Rocke- 
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feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
The program is to begin in the fall of 
1952. 

* * * 
“THE HUMANITIES AND THE Law” 

Earl James McGrath, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, in an address at 
the dedication ceremonies of the new 
Law Center of New York University 
last fall emphasized the importance of 
the humanities in the education of the 
lawyer, and said some _ stimulating 
things in defining “general education,” 
and in pointing out the necessity of 
effective teaching in the humanities, 
and the relation of humanistic studies 
to human freedom. 

“General education may be defined 
as that type of education which intro- 
duces the young to the common life 
of their time and their kind. Hence 
it includes that fund of knowledge 
and beliefs and those habits of lan- 
guage and thought which form the dis- 
tinguishing features of our society. It 
is the unifying element in our culture. 
It is the repository of our common 
experience — moral, scientific, aesthet- 
ic, spiritual—ignorance of which 
leaves men incapable of understanding 
themselves and the world in which 
they live. General education should 
prepare the individual for a full and 
satisfying life as a member of a family, 
as a citizen, and as an integrated and 
purposeful human being. . . . 

“In all areas, though perhaps most 
particularly in the humanities — that 
is, philosophy, history, the languages 
and the fine arts—a good education 























will be a product of good teaching. 
In the humanities, where the subject 
matter deals, or at least should deal, 
with human qualities of mind, heart, 
and spirit, it is most important that 
a teacher be human, that he be con- 
cerned about the age-long problems of 
human beings, and especially that he 
be interested in the young people he 
instructs. Teachers who have these 
qualities will teach with a humane 
spirit and purpose regardless of their 
particular subject matter. .. . 
“Those who are preparing for mem- 
bership in a profession like the law, 
which provides such a large percent- 
age of our public leaders, should be 
familiar with the literature, the phi- 
losophy, and the history which consti- 
tutes the cultural expression of our 
freedoms. They should know how 
long and how hard has been the work 
of men through the ages in conceiving 
and preserving the practices which 
characterize our free system of living. 
They should know the history of ty- 
rants who have tried to destroy these 
free institutions. They should become 
familiar with the meretricious argu- 
ments of those who have attempted 
to convince the people generally that 
these freedoms are not to their own 
advantage. Knowing these things they 
should be able to view the behavior 
of our public leaders against the back- 
drop of our humane tradition. Because 
of their knowledge, they should be the 
first and the stoutest defenders of our 
democratic faith and practices.” 


Humanities ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


“It is worthy of note,” says the asso- 
ciation’s April bulletin, “that the 
American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, recognizing the need for the 
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articulate interpreting of the relevance 
of the humanities to the persistent 
problems of man, offers for the aca- 
demic year 1952-1953 a number of 
substantial awards (up to a maximum 
of $5,000 each) to teachers in the 
humanities temporarily displaced from 
college and university faculties in the 
United States as a result of the 
defence emergency.” 

The address of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies is 1219 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
at ae 


*% e 


THE Humanities RESEARCH COUNCIL 
OF CANADA 


The Council’s report for 1949-1951 
announces that the Research Council 
is financed by the Canadian universi- 
ties and by the Carnegie Corporation 
and Rockefeller Foundation. “These 
funds enable the Council to give the 
Humanities Association some support, 
to continue the Regional Conferences, 
to sponsor another important confer- 
ence on the relation between the 
humanities and the community, and 
to maintain the research projects 
which were adopted years ago.” 

The report also contains the text of 
the address given by Professor Roy 
Daniells before the Humanities Con- 
ference held at the University of 
Toronto in October, 1951. Professor 
Daniells quotes the definition of the 
humanist — one, who in time of ship- 
wreck cries, “Women, children, and 
documents first!” But the rest of the 
address makes clear the belief that 
genuine humanism realizes not only 
the importance of documents but of 


man aS man. 
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BoLeTIN CULTURAL MEXICANO 


The publication for March 1952 
announces the death of Mariano 
Azuela, “the most representative of all 
Mexican novelists.” During his life- 
time he published twenty novels, a 
few plays, and a critical essay called 
“One Hundred Years of the Mexican 
Novel.” Another piece of criticism, 
“The Novelist and His Environment,” 
was in preparation when he died. A 
physician, he served in the revolution- 
ary army as military doctor until 1915 
when he took refuge in El Paso, Texas. 
It was there that his novel The 
Underdogs was published and trans- 
lated into several languages. After the 
revolution he settled in Mexico City. 
His works “represent the most inten- 
sive and complete endeavor that has 
been made to give form to the spirit 
of the Mexican people within the 
realm of fiction.” 

The Eighth Pan American Congress 
of Architecture, which is to be held 
this year in Mexico City, is to be 
accompanied by an exhibition of all 
phases of Mexican plastic art, ancient 
and modern. The object of the exhibi- 
tion is to arouse the interest of the 
architects attending the event in mural 
and decorative possibilities of the 
motives in Mexican art. 


* & & 


HuMANITIES TESTING TECHNIQUES AT 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


D. W. Heiney 
Lecturer in General Studies 


The University of Southern Califor- 
nia has a three-unit, two-semester 
humanities course, “Man and Civiliza- 
tion,” which forms part of the inte- 
grated General Studies program. One 
of the most challenging problems in 
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this course has been the devising of 
suitable objective examinations. Man 
and Civilization is considered primar- 
ily a conceptual course; the emphasis 
is less on detailed information than on 
broad understanding of periods, 
trends, movements, ideas, and con- 
cepts. Ideally the comprehension of 
such material is best tested by oral dis- 
cussion or by essay tests given in small 
groups. This technique is followed to 
some extent; one of the three class 
hours per week is a discussion period 
in which students meet with a teach- 
ing assistant. In these small discussion 
sections, students are graded on partic- 
ipation in discussion and on subject- 
ive or semi-subjective quizzes. 

However, because of the size of the 
program at Southern California, some 
sort of objective testing has been found 
necessary. Thus the problem has been 
to devise tests which can be given to 
several hundred students and graded 
by standard IBM equipment, and yet 
which will test for a thorough under- 
standing of concepts. Admittedly this 
is a staggering problem. 

One of the most successful solutions 
of this problem has been the quotation 
type examination, in which students 
are given unfamiliar literary or critical 
passages for analysis. Following the 
quotation are a number of true-false 
or multiple-choice questions. A typi- 
cal “quotation cluster” question might 
be worded as follows: 

“During the Middle ages man had lived en- 
veloped in a cowl. He had not seen the beauty 
of the world, or had seen it only to cross him- 
self and turn aside, to tell his beads and pray. 
Beauty was a snare, pleasure a sin, the world 
a fleeting show, man fallen and lost, death the 
only certainty; ignorance was acceptable to 
God as proof of faith and submission; absti- 
nence and mortification were the only safe 
rules of life. These were the fixed ideas of the 


ascetic medieval church.” 
(True or False) 




















1. This is essentially the picture of the mid- 
dle ages we see in the Goliardic poems or the 
tales of Boccaccio. 


2. Such men as St. Bernard and St. Simeon 
Stylites actually did live lives in conformance 
with the above ideas. 


3. Although these ideas were typical of the 
middle ages to some extent, they were even 
more typical of the Renaissance. 


4. This statement is quite wrong, since it 
refers chiefly to monks and not everyone in 
the middle ages was a monk. 


5. The word “ascetic” in the last sentence 
means “wicked” or “malicious.” 

This question provides the student 
with what might be termed a “real-life 
situation.” He encounters a passage 
which he has never seen before, and 
he is forced to evaluate this passage in 
accordance with what he has learned 
in the course. This is precisely the 
use the student will make of his gen- 
eral education after he graduates from 
college. In the example given, the 
student is required to recognize the 
terms “Goliardic poems,” “ascetic,” 
and so forth, and then is required to 
use these terms to evaluate an opin- 
ionated statement. Thus he is tested, 
not only for knowledge, but for under- 
standing. 

* * * 
THE TSALI INSTITUTE AND THE REVIVAL 
OF CHEROKEE CULTURE 


A. R. Kelly 
Head, Department of 
Anthropology and Archaeology 
University of Georgia 
The Tsali Institute for Cherokee 
Studies was organized and incorpor- 
ated under the laws of North Carolina 
to make possible the cooperation of 
several southeastern institutions inter- 
ested in humanistic studies of the 
Cherokee Indians. The departments of 
anthropology of the universities of 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennes- 
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see, have combined with the Cherokee 
Indian Agency and the Cherokee His- 
torical Association, to provide techni- 
cal staffs and facilities which may be 
employed in a wide variety of research 
investigations in cultural anthropology, 
linguistics, archaeology, and ethno-his- 
tory. The new organized institute and 
its program grow out of a heightened 
interest in Cherokee Indian life, 
resulting from the staging of the 
annual pageant or epic of Cherokee 
history, reflected in the play Unto 
These Hills, presented each sum- 
mer under the sponsorship of the 
Cherokee Historical Association in a 
specially constructed amphitheatre in 
the heart of the Cherokee reservation 
at Cherokee, North Carolina. Also, 
under construction at this writing, is 
a hypothetical reconstruction or rep- 
lica of an early 18th century Cherokee 
village of the region, as described by 
William Bartram, Timberlake, Adair, 
and other travelers and ethnographers 
of the period. 

It is planned to reconstruct a stock- 
aded village in a naturally wooded 
and landscaped area near the amphi- 
theatre in which the play Unto 
These Hills, is presented, which will 
comprise typical cabins, sweat houses, 
and a ceremonial town house, with a 
cultivated field and other appurte- 
nances appropriate to such an ethno- 
logical reconstruction. Indian families, 
selected from some of the “pagan” or 
“conservative” groups in the tribe, will 
live in the houses and reenact familiar 
scenes of daily economy and village 
life. Ethnological details of these 
scenes are being worked out by the 
anthropological staffs of the three co- 
operating universities, and will be 
authenticated by further research from — 
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funds provided from the exhibit of the 
village to the many visitors who come 
each summer to see the Cherokee 
pageant. 

Archaeology and ethno-history are 
expected to contribute many details of 
the 18th century culture of the Chero- 
kees that have been lost or severely 
modified during the course of two 
hundred years of acculturation by 
White Contact. In this connection 
projects of archaeological exploration 
are planned for institute sponsorship 
at two traditional major historic Cher- 
okee towns, destroyed during the Rev- 
olutionary War. The sites tentatively 
selected for exploration are Tugalo, 
located on the Tugalo River near Toc- 
coa, Georgia, and Governor’s Island 
near Bryson City, North Carolina. 
Archaeologists of the University of 
Georgia will conduct the Tugalo exca- 
vations, those of the University of 
North Carolina will do the Governor’s 
Island site. Both sites were prominent 
in early 18th century ethnographic 
literature, show on maps of the period, 
and were occupied for nearly a cen- 
tury or longer by the Cherokees. 

Archaeological researches may re- 
capture many authentic items of 
information concerning the material 
culture and arts of the early historic 
Cherokee tribe. But much more in 
regard to drama, folklore, the dance, 
religion, must be reclaimed from eth- 
nographic sources and such remnants 
as may be gleaned from the highly 
acculturated living people. Informa- 
tion secured by such research may be 
utilized in the annual pageant, the 
reconstructed village, in the teaching 
of arts and handicrafts in the Indian 
schools, and in a Museum of the 
Cherokee eventually projected. 
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Tue LIBERAL THOUGHT 


A lamp post in Matlock, Derby- 
shire, England, bears this inscription: 
“This lamp is bequeathed to his fellow 
townsmen by William Knowles in 
gratitude for a long and happy life.” 


* % *% 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


For the best 2,500-word essay on 
“The Meaning of Academic Freedom” 
the National Council of Jewish 
Women offers college seniors the fol- 
lowing cash awards: Ist prize, $2,500; 
2nd prize, $1,000; 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
prizes, $500. The contest opens 
September 15, 1952, and _ closes 
December 31, 1952. Winners will be 
announced on or about April 15, 1953. 
Justice William O. Douglas, Ralph 
Bunche, Mrs. Douglas Horton, Abram 
L. Sachar, and Thurman W. Arnold 
form the distinguished panel of judges. 
For further details, local college ad- 
ministrative officers may be consulted 
or the National Council of Jewish 
Women, 1 West 47 St., New York 36, 
New York. 

* * * 
CREATIVE ARTs AT WYOMING 


The fourth annual summer program 
in the creative arts was conducted at 
the University of Wyoming at Laramie 
from June 9 to July 11. In contrast 
to most art festivals and conferences, 
the arts program at Laramie is ar- 
ranged as part of the regular course 
work, enabling students to study with 
nationally renowned people in art, 
drama, dance, literature, and music 
for full academic credit. Among the 
distinguished guest artists participating 
in this year’s program were the Pro 
Arte String Quartet, Ernst Friedlander, 
who lectured on “Great Works in 























the Arts” (title of the central course), 
Richard Wilbur the poet, Walter 
Havighurst the novelist and historian, 
John Baxter Reich of the professional 
theatre, Paul Burlin the painter, artist 
James Boyle, and dancer Margaret 
Small Mains. All of the guest artists 
appeared at least once in the central 
course to discuss some prominent artist 
or work of art related to their 
particular field, and, at the entertain- 
ment level, they presented a rich 
variety of concerts, lectures, and 
recitals. Allan A. Willman was chair- 
man of the Creative Arts Committee 
which directed the program. 


*% * + 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


On December 22 and 23, the Amer- 
ican Folklore Society holds its 64th 
Annual Meeting in conjunction with 
the Texas Folklore Society at Texas 
Western College, El Paso, Texas. 
Professors Levette J. Davidson, Mody 
C. Boatright, MacEdward Leach, Fran- 
cis L. Utley, and others are already 
listed for talks. Other speakers are 
needed and are urged to write Haldeen 
Braddy, Texas Western College, or the 
committeemen Ernest Baughman, 
Arthur L. Campa, Wayland D. Hand, 
Louis C. Jones, C. Grant Loomis, C. L. 
Sonnichsen, Erminie Voegelin. Pros- 
pective visitors are assured the climate 
of El Paso in December is bright, dry, 
and brisk, requiring only topcoats. 


% % % 


Pui Beta Kappa 


The Key Reporter is an informal 
news quarterly published by Phi Beta 
Kappa, which during this academic 
year is celebrating its 175th anniver- 
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sary. As an organization that honors 
academic excellence in the liberal 
studies, it has always stressed the re- 
sponsibilities of the educated man to 
society. The organization is at present 
concerned with a revaluation of what 
is meant by the social responsibility of 
the scholar. The trend of thought 
seems to be toward the acceptance of 
a group responsibility. 

Various chapters are now acting as 
groups to further cultural causes. An 
example of the type of project which 
is being formulated and executed is 
that of the chapter at the University of 
Utah that has named committees to 
investigate possibilities for group sup- 
port and encouragement of the liberal 
arts. An analysis is now being made of 
student interest in the arts as that in- 
terest was revealed through a general 


questionnaire. 
* % * 


Urtau HistoricAL QUARTERLY 


The Utah State Historical Society 
announces the return to a quarterly 
publication schedule to provide an out- 
let for the publication of varied topics 
important to the history of the Inter- 
mountain West. The society encour- 
ages the submission of manuscripts for 
possible publication in the Utah His- 
torical Quarterly. The aim of the 
Quarterly will be to bring its readers 
a balance between source documents 
and interpretive articles by present-day 
writers. The four issues will be pub- 
lished January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber. In addition to full length articles 
the Quarterly will include book re- 
views, a list of publications dealing 
with the history of the West, and a 
section devoted to historical notes. 








CONTRIBUTORS 


JosEPH HupDNUT, distinguished dean of Harvard’s School of Architecture, has 
been a practicing architect as well as teacher. He has written a book, Modern 
Sculpture (1929). Last spring he delighted a Salt Lake City audience of 
professional and student architects with his observations on tomorrow’s city. 

Fumiko HayasuHi, who died a year ago at the age of 47, is called by her trans- 
lator one of Japan’s leading novelists. Her first work was the autobiographic 
My Wanderings. 

ALFRED WESTFALL of the Department of English at Colorado A. & M. College 
is current president of the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association. 
His school will play host to the Association at its annual meeting in October. 

Gustive O. Larson is director of the L.D.S. Institute of Religion at Cedar City. 
His book on Mormon cooperative enterprise, Prelude to the Kingdom, ap- 
peared in 1947. 


SEYMOUR GRESSER, who appears here for the first time, writes from Hyattsville, 
Maryland. 

WILLIAM STAFFoRD teaches English at Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Oregon. One of his poems appeared recently in Western Review (Iowa). 

BERNARD DuFFEY of the Department of English at Michigan State College has 
recently edited the Rinehart anthology, Contemporary American Literature. 

LeGarpbeE S. DouGuTy is poetry editor of The Humanist. 


CuHar_Les I. GLICKSBERG, whose literary criticism has appeared in a number of 


scholarly journals, has taught at Brooklyn College and has been associated 
with the New School for Social Research. 

LINCOLN Fitzett of Berkeley, California, makes his second appearance in the 
Review. A collection of his poems will be published next spring. 

RicHarp W. Poston is well known for Small-Town Renaissance, his account 
of the Montana Study. 


¢ & F 


In Cominc IssuEs: “British Impressions of Early Rocky Mountain Towns,” 
by Robert G. Athearn; “Some Technical Aspects of Recent Poetry,” by 
Alan Swallow; “Children of Innocence: The Agrarian Crusade in Fiction,” 
by Clinton Keeler; “Fiction in the Age of Science,” by Hugh MacLennan; 
“The Ideal of the Soldier-Scholar in the Renaissance,” by T. M. Pearce; 
“The Newspaper Experience: The ‘Ash Can’ Painters,” by Joseph J. Kwiat; 
“The Age of Humbug,” by William D. Baker. 


¢ + * 


WarsHAw AWARD ANNOUNCEMENT: Response to the second annual Warshaw 
Award in the Humanities competition, which closed September 1, has been 
widespread and of high order. Results will be announced and the winning 
essay published in the Autumn issue of the Review. The editors are enthus- 
iastic enough about the thinking done on humanities in these essays to 
contemplate a special edition of the Review wholly devoted to them and 
perhaps eventually to publish a hard-cover anthology which they are sure 
will be received as a distinguished contribution to the searching appraisal 
of the humanities being made in our time. 





